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THE SOCIAL IMPULSES OF YOUTH 


By Dr. HARRY H. MOORE 
BRONXVILLFE, N. Y. 


‘| nore to bring about the reform of 
all corruption in polities.’’ Thus writes a 
third-year high school boy in a city of In- 
diana. ‘‘When I was about twelve,’’ he 
explains, ‘‘I began to see the worst side of 
small town polities. My unele was mayor, 
one of the most honest men that ever held 
office. However, when he was persuaded to 
run for a second term the wets and the 
bootleggers tried to win him over. They 
failed and then they defeated him.’’ This 
boy proposes to go to college and law school, 
‘‘ond then after getting a little headway in 
the profession, mix in local polities, all the 
while preaching reform.’’ He says in con- 
clusion, ‘‘If I shall have turned the tide 
toward better government ever so slightly, 
I will feel I have accomplished something 
worthwhile. ’’ 

This and many similar statements were 
obtained in the late spring of 1933 by the 
United States Office of Education and the 
present writer, from 3,769 third- and 
fourth-year high-school students, living in 
32 cities and towns of the United States. 
The inquiry was made after the experience 
of a similar study in 1919. At that time, 
replies were obtained from 975 third- and 
fourth-years students living in 16 repre- 
sentative localities. Both in 1919 and 
1933, the answers bear evidence of having 
been prepared with earnest interest. The 


1 Harry H. Moore, The Educational Review, 59: 
271-295, April, 1920. 
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students did not write to please their teach- 
ers. They were told in advance that an 
honest ‘‘no’’ would be just as valuable for 
the purpose of the inquiry as the answer 
‘‘ves’’; furthermore, they were assured 
that no one in the school would see their 
replies. 


I 


The major question in the study was as 
follows: 

(Read this question carefully.) Previously to the 
present school year, did you ever have, for a period 
of at least several days, a strong ambition to give 
your life to helping certain classes of people who are 
suffering from poverty, ignorance, disease, vice, 
injustice, or crime, or in preventing these evils? 
C¥OS.OF NG}. <.... 


With one minor word changed, this is 
the same question asked in connection with 
the study made in 1919. If one feels that 
the question is naive, one should remember 
that the thoughts of youth about social and 
economic problems are likely to be naive.” 
The words “‘ previously to the present school 
year’’ were inserted to prevent the record- 
ing of recent, ephemeral ambitions. Those 
given presumably have stood the test of 


2In neither study was any attempt made to dis- 
cover subconscious motives which may underlie the 
social impulses, ambitions and interests of young 
people, or to deal in any way with their etiology. 
The term ‘‘social’’ in this connection applies to 
objectives and not to method. A boy or girl may 
have an earnest ambition to reduce poverty or dis- 
ease and yet be conspicuously individualistic. 
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time, some of them having been remembered 
Replies were received, as will 
be recalled, from 3,769 students. Of these, 
The follow- 


several years. 


9 


66 per cent. responded ‘“Yes. 


ing table gives the results for the recent 
study and for that of 1919. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
answering answering 
“Yes” 1933 “Yes” 1919 


No. answer- 


On the assumption that the mere answer 
"Toe" 


it is accompanied by information regarding 


might have little significance unless 


the ambition, a computation was made in the 
recent study to determine how many replied 
wt 
ing the nature of their ambition, and what 
led them to have it. It is found that when 
this test is applied, almost as many students 


and also gave information regard- 


appear to have had social impulses—spe- 
cifically 64 per cent. 

If the objection is made that such asser- 
tions lack real importance unless they are 
supported by evidence that the students 
have actually assist 
others, we may check this result by deter- 
mining to what extent these students replied 
satisfactorily to two other questions: 


done something to 


(a) During the present school year, what chari- 
table, religious or social work have you done with- 
out money compensation ? 

(b) During the present 
mately how much of your own money (what you 


school year, approxi- 


can spend as you like) have you given to charitable, 
religious or social work? 

When this test is used, it is found that 
approximately one half of the students may 
be said to have had valid social impulses. 
More specifically, 51 per cent. reported 
social ambitions, gave additional data of 
significance regarding those ambitions and 
also reported one or more kinds of charit- 
able, religious or social work, or the donation 
of money, or both work and donation.® 


8 See Sec. VI, p. 662 et seq. 
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Before discussing the ideas of those giy- 
ing affirmative answers, brief reference may 
be made to a few statements offered gratui- 
tously by those who responded ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘] 
have thought a lot about such things,” 
writes an eighteen-year-old boy in a western 
high school, ‘‘bat I just believe that the 
majority of the people won’t listen to any 
suggestions about their private lives. That 
is a job for some prominent person to take 
over, some one who has a big influence in 
districts. I prefer to live my own life in 
just as clean a manner as possible.’’ 

A girl of 19 in a mid-western city high 
school writes: ‘‘I have never felt an urge 
to be a social uplifter. I think the bes: 
thing for people who are criminals or have 
incurable diseases, especially if hereditary. 
is chloroform.’’ A boy of 15 years of age 
says he has had no such impulses because 
people out of work ‘‘think they can livé on 
the state.’’ A boy of 18, who hopes to be- 
come a naval officer, writes: ‘‘I have no 
pity for poverty. I think each person, or 
family, is able to be independent, and not 
be a parasite.’’ It is doubtful whether such 
attitudes as these are representative of even 
the 34 per cent. who report no ambitions to 
aid the unfortunate. 


II 


The next question was addressed to the 
66 per cent. who replied ‘‘Yes,’’ thus in- 
dicating that they had had a strong ambi- 
tion to be helpful. It read as follows: ‘‘If 
so, state specifically, in concrete terms, just 
what you hoped you could do.’’ 

Of the 2,498 students who replied ‘‘ Yes’’ 
to the first question, 2 per cent. failed to 
answer this one; 29 per cent. gave vague or 
unintelligent replies ; 69 per cent. gave con- 
crete answers. 

Some of the vague and unintelligent 
answers follow. 

A boy of 18 in an industrial city struck 
hard by the depression would ‘‘try to help 
every one who has ambition to have an hon- 
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est life.’’ A boy of 17 in the same city had 


desire two years before ‘‘to be able to 
9? 


abolish all gangsters and injustice. 


A girl of 17, living in a small place in 
Minnesota, writes that at 15 she visited the 
slums of Chieago and had the ambition to 
help the people ‘‘wherever I can, and take 
an interest in work eoncerning their better- 
ment A boy in a mid-western city 
‘‘would like to educate people and stop all 
If this were possible,’’ 


crime and disease. 
he says, ‘‘there would not be any depres- 
sion.”’ 

Vagueness of youthful ambitions does not 
necessarily indicate a lack of earnestness. 
A boy of 18, a senior in an eastern small 
town school, writes: ‘‘By constant reading 
| formed the notion that there was alto- 
cether too much suffering. .. . I wished 
that I could have helped any one in want 
and changed their kind of attitude.’’ He 
proposes to carry out this ambition by ‘‘liv- 
ing a glorious life, as any one should; to 
give my utmost service in every possible 
field to better human living conditions, 
physical and mental.’’ 

What were some of the more concrete 
ambitions ? 

Many students wanted to give clothes, 
food or money to the poor. A girl of 16, 
a junior in a large eastern high school, was 
accustomed at the age of 13 to visit an aunt 
living in a poor section of New York City. 
She hoped to ‘‘get enough money to go often 
to the homes of the poor and give them 
everything they required.’’ Writing more 
specifically, she expresses the desire to go 
in person and ‘‘anonymously’’ and ‘‘slip 
about $25.00 under each door.’’ ‘‘I would 
rather go personally because I have no 
faith in charity organizations.’’ Later 
came disillusionment. ‘‘I suddenly realized 
that it would take so much money to do 
this that I have given it up.’’ A boy of 17, 
living in an industrial city, had found many 
people picking up old food at such places 
as the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A. and 


hotels. 
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Ma imes, aS many as ten are seen ¢ 
‘*Many time many as ten are n at 
These obser- 


9? 


one garbage can in a day 
vations were made at the age of 12, and 
he hoped to give food to such people. 

A eonsiderable number of girls wished 
to establish orphanages and similar insti- 
tutions for the homeless. <A girl of 16 in an 
eastern city, after reading ‘‘Dear Enemy’’ 
and visiting an orphan asylum, had, at the 
age of ten, the ambition to maintain an 
orphanage. ‘‘Our farm would be an ideal 
place,’’ she writes. She knows where to get 
the children, but, she continues, ‘‘I do not 
know how to get them.’’ 

Several girls wanted to clean up dirty 
children. 
Middle 
around the streets begging. 
ged and dirty. He had with him a dog 
which was also dirty, but nevertheless, he 
was cleaner than the boy. The sight of this 
poor child made me shudder, and I won- 
dered how a person could ever stand being 
so filthy.’’ She wanted to teach the mean- 
ing of cleanliness to people living in the 
slums. 

A number of students were desirous of 
helping some young friend or older person. 
One girl hoped to make a man stop drink- 
ing, and another wanted ‘‘to make a man of 
some one who was down and discouraged.”’ 
In the majority of cases their interest is in 
another young person. For instance, a boy 
became acquainted with a schoolmate who 
belonged to a bad gang, from whose influ- 
ence the boy tried to save him. ‘‘I even 
took him home to play ecards with other 
fellows of our age. It was not long before 
we became great pals, and he thanked me 
the day I moved away for what I had done 
for him.’’ 

Considerable originality is in evidence in 
some replies. A boy of 16, observing a year 
before an imbecile child in the neighbor- 
hood, hoped through education to prevent 
inbreeding and thus lessen the number of 
morons. <A boy of 17, living in a small town, 
wanted at 14 to establish a ‘‘model farm to 


A junior high school girl in the 
West saw a small boy running 
‘He was rag- 
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aid farmers. Another boy of 17, living near 
a railroad, wanted to ‘‘put wandering men 
and boys to work so they could remain in 
one place.’’ 

A great many boys were ambitious to wipe 
Dis- 
bankers incurred the wrath of one 


out gangsters and crooked politicians. 
honest 
boy of 19 living in the suburbs of a large 
mid-western city. Two years before, he had 
a desire which he has not yet forgotten ‘‘to 
throw every crooked politician and banker 
out of Another boy wanted ‘‘to 
aid in cleaning out racketeers and crooked 


oftice.’’ 


officials. ”’ 
II] 

** About how old were you when you first 
had this ambition ?’’ 

The answers to this question have been 
tabulated; but they have somewhat ques- 
tionable significance, primarily for the rea- 
son that ambitions developing during the 
present school year were not requested. 
(This precaution was taken, as may be 
remembered, to discourage the recording 
of ephemeral interests.) The results tend 
to show that in a few cases boys and girls re- 
member interests in poverty and other social 
problems occurring before the age of 7, in 
more cases between the ages of 7 and 10, 
and in even more instances at 11 and 12; 
and that the number increases markedly at 
13 and 14, and thereafter. Such results of 
course, might have been expected. 

The tabulation also shows that the girls 
develop social interests considerably earlier 
than the boys. For instance, 10 per cent. of 
the girls report an interest in the unfor- 
tunate occurring in the 7- to 10-year-age 
period, and only 6 per cent. of the boys. 


IV 
What proportion of these 2,498 boys and 
girls who had social impulses abandoned 
them? 
Of the boys, 26 per cent. did so, and of the 
girls 30 per cent. In the study of 1919, the 
percentages were 33 and 41, respectively. 
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These results may possibly justify the con- 
clusion that, while a larger proportion of 
the girls have social ambitions, the boys are 
more likely to retain them. 

Why, now, did approximately one third 
give up their social ambitions? The re. 
plies reveal a large variety of reasons diffi- 
cult to classify. A considerable number 
frankly say that they lost interest, and a 
few reply with equal frankness that they 
were too selfish. In the former group is a 
girl of 18 who wrote, in regard to the poor, 
‘*They do not seem to appreciate what is 
being done to help them... . I lost all 
my ambition when I saw their behavior.’’ 
A boy of 17 had hoped, at the age of 13, 
that he might become a medical missionary. 
He has given up this plan because he ‘‘be- 
came so intensely interested”’ in electricity. 
One student had had an attack of scarlet 
fever at 15, which stimulated a desire to 
‘‘aid hospitals,’’ but now he writes, ‘‘I 
haven’t time for reflection under the same 
circumstances. ’’ 

Among the students who found them- 
selves too selfish were several who had 
planned to become missionaries of one kind 
or another. One girl of 16 apparently had 
retained the ambition for some three years 
and then, she writes, ‘‘about a year ago | 
finally decided that it was not my vocation 
because I hated the thought of giving up 
all I would have to.’’ One girl who wanted 
to be a nun and work in China or Japan 
concluded that there were ‘‘other ways of 
doing good.’’ She says that she is ‘‘not so 
idealistic now as then’’; she continues, ‘‘! 
desire to live a full life, and having my 
head chopped off at an early stage is not 
conducive to the realization of my ambi- 
tion.’’ 

A considerable proportion of students 
feel the lack of ability. A boy who had 
hoped to become a doctor believes that he 
does not have the patience, or the ‘‘mental 
stamina’’ needed; and a girl has given 
up the idea of lecturing and writing to im- 
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prove social conditions, feeling that she is 
not sufficiently gifted for this work. Lack 
of funds seems to have prevented a number 
from entering the medical vocations. Thus 
a girl of 17 writes that because her mother 
is sick at home, and she is needed there, her 
father has decided that she can not go to a 
nurses’ training school. And a boy of 17 
who had wanted, five years earlier, to be- 
come a country doctor has given up this 
plan beeause of ‘‘the expense of a doctor’s 
education, the long years of work in medical 
schools and the intense service and low 
wages.’’ Here, as in many eases, a com- 
bination of reasons has led to the abandon- 
ing of an ambition to help. 

A few students seem to have become a lit- 
tle cynical. Thus, one girl, who at 15 had 
wanted to help the foreign-born, says that 
she has given up that idea because ‘‘ most 
families object to being told how to better 
sanitary conditions.’’ A boy no longer 
wants to help the needy because he ‘‘learned 
that aman is what he makes himself.’’ And 


‘‘many of them are 


a girl observed that 
contented in their environment. ’’ 

In reading the replies, one has a feeling 
that the naive ambitions of these boys and 
girls might be developed into intelligent 
interests, if they were cultivated ; but they 
find their plans impracticable or feel help- 
less in trying to earry them out, or they 
do not seem to know why they have aban- 
doned them. Thus, a girl was aroused by 
a book to a real interest, apparently, in 
prison conditions. Then she was told that 
the book did not describe the situation ae- 
curately, and she decided her efforts were 
not needed. A boy became discouraged be- 
cause ‘it is almost impossible to do any- 
thing to-day without money.’’ A girl writes 
that ‘‘the corrupt manner in which the 
charities are run makes me less anxious to 
Another student seems to have 
become discouraged by his continued ob- 
servations of poverty and injustice, and 
decided it was a ‘‘useless ambition as I see 


hel p. 
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the inerease in these things.’’ <A girl of 17 
gave up her plans because ‘‘I found my- 
self pretty much alone in my ambition.’’ 
The replies of many seem to indicate that 
that they had little or no encouragement, 
that no one helped them to understand the 
conditions which they wanted to remedy. 
Vv 

The larger group of students who said 
they had retained their social ambitions 
(over two thirds of the 2,498) were asked. 
‘**Tf you still have this ambition just how do 
you propose to carry it out?’’ 

A majority appear not to recognize a 
need for educational preparation. In giv- 
ing their answers they may have assumed 
that training would be necessary; it is more 
likely that they thought nothing about it. 
They give general or naive replies or no 
answer at all. In this majority group are 
many who, apparently without thought of 
preparation, would carry out their ambi- 
tions by engaging in various forms of 
service. One girl would help ‘‘by going 
to see the people and encouraging them, but 
not doing so too openly so as to injure 
them.’’ Another plans ‘‘to work with wel- 
fare organizations at certain times and give 
A boy proposes to 


? ce 


as much as I ean.’’ 
‘‘donate as I ean, help distribute clothing 
to poor and needy of the city.’’ A consider- 
able number seem to rely entirely on giving 
money. A girl in a rural community says 
that she doesn’t know how to proceed; she 
continues, ‘‘I will have to have a lot of 
money before I can even think of it.’’ A 
girl in the Middle West plans to ‘‘start sing- 
ing over the radio and make enough money 
to care for at least one family’’; and an- 
other girl writes, ‘‘ When I start working I 
am going to give money to charity and help 
some people whom I personally know.’’ 
Among this large number of young people 
who do not perceive the need for systematic 
preparation are those who rely on a vague 
kind of good citizenship as a means of carry- 
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ing out their ambitions. Says one boy, ‘‘In 
no way that I now see can I do anything 
to aid in bettering the suffering, except by 
Until 
A girl writes, 


voting when my time comes to vote. 
then I 
"3 propose, when I become of age, to exert 
the best 
through my right as a citizen to vote.’”?’ A 


shall be tolerant.’’ 


my influence, in way possible, 
few replies in this majority group show 
originality. For instance, a boy in an in- 
dustrial city would ship those who are not 
ambitious to an island where they would 
have to get their own firewood and shelter. 
solivia for 
nine years and had observed the oppression 
of the inhabitants by other South American 
aviator and 
teach the Bolivians the subject of aviation.”’ 


Another boy, who had lived in 


sé 


countries, hopes to become an 


A girl does not know how she can earry out 
her ambition unless, she writes, ‘‘I marry 
A great many seem not to 

A boy of 17 is ambitious 
But, he writes, ‘‘I 
frankly do not know just how yet.’’ An- 
other youth of the same age had observed 
people begging and hoped for a lot of 


a millionaire.’’ 
know what to do. 
to wipe out crime. 


money ‘‘to give away to every poor person 
He concludes, ‘‘I wish I 
could figure some way, but I don’t know 


in the country.”’ 


how.”’ 

A substantial proportion of these socially 
minded students, perhaps a third, hope to 
themselves for social usefulness 
by getting an education. Many of these are 
boys and girls who plan to enter medicine, 
nursing, education, law and other profes- 
To them the road ahead is relatively 
a professional education and then 
service in the calling of their choice. Some 
of these students are quite specific. Thus 
one boy who proposes to become a lawyer 
hopes he will thereby have a chance ‘‘to 
soak the rich and spare the poor.’’ A girl 
plans a career of music and hopes to start a 
school in which she can ‘‘teach poor chil- 
dren who ean not afford the luxury of 


prepare 


sions. 


clear 


learning music.”’ 
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A considerable number appear to recog. 
nize the importance of a general education: 
the first step they would take in carrying out 
their social ambitions is to continue their 

Only a very few—3 per 
cent. in the present study and 2 per cent. 
in the earlier one—appear to see any need 
of preparing themselves by studying the 
Why a larger number do 
not is a question for thoughtful considera- 
tion, especially when so many persons in 
public life are attempting to solve our social, 
economic and political problems without 


own education. 





social seiences. 


even an elementary knowledge of the basic 
subject-matter. 
VI 

Other indications of the social spirit 
among youth were revealed by the inquiry. 
One question was formulated as follows: 
‘‘During the present school year what char- 
itable, religious or social work have you 
done without money compensation?’’ Over 
50 per cent. of the students report such 
work. 

A senior high school boy living in a New 
Jersey City spent the summer of 1932 in 
New England, where he became well ac- 
quainted with ‘‘several of the native boys.”’ 
He returned the following spring and 
‘‘found that conditions were awful among 
many of the native families.’’ One of the 
New England friends, a boy about 17, after 
an attack of searlet fever, had developed 
tuberculosis largely because of insufficient 
food and clothing. He continues, ‘‘ We, 
some friends of mine who live in the city 
and I, try to send all the clothing we can 
spare, and we are trying to see that he 
gets all the eggs, milk, tonies, ete., that we 
ean give him. Of course our money is not 
as plentiful as it once was and we can’t do 
as much as we really would like to.’’ 

Much of the work has consisted of the 
distribution of food, clothing and other 
materials. A substantial proportion of 
students have participated in entertain- 
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ments. A number of the girls have cared 

» the sick. Seouting seems to have been 

sponsible for a little of the social work 
done. 

The answers to this question do not vary 
ereatly, or reveal much originality. Yet 
nuch of the work may have been carried on 
vith considerable earnestness. The girls 
were more active than the boys. One danced 
or charity; another ‘‘helped to clothe a 


poor child whose father was unemployed”’ ; 


} 


nother ‘‘helped a settlement worker on a 
playground,’’ and a fourth participated in 
1 Red Cross drive. Others give similar 
replies. 

Among the boys, one writes that ‘‘a 
vroup of us gave a dance for the benefit of 
a Visiting Nurse Association.’’ Here is one 
who taught a Sunday-school class, another 
who played an organ in church part of the 
time, a third who helped clean up the 
church grounds and remove ashes. Another 
‘worked around a small farm for a 
woman.’’ Several boys appear to have 
helped in providing baskets of food at 
Christmas time. 

The contribution of money made by stu- 
dents was considerably less than their con- 
tribution of work. Following the question 
above, the students were asked, ‘‘ During 
the present school year, approximately how 
much of your own money (which you ean 
spend as you like) have you given to chari- 
table, religious or social work ?”’ 

About 65 per cent. report having given 
something. Possibly others failed to make 
a report, feeling that the amount was too 
trivial to mention. A large majority gave 
$9.00 or less, a few over $5.00 and a very 
few over $10.00. These data probably have 
little significance, since in a large propor- 
tion of families the young people doubtless 
had little to give. On the other hand, they 
have probably never been taught to give. 
The tradition that pennies and nickels are 
for Sunday school and for charity seems to 
persist, while the movies get the twenty- 
five-cent pieces. 
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The attitudes of high-school boys toward 
war may not indicate how much social 
spirit they may have, but they may perhaps 
reveal its quality. One of the questions in 
the recent inquiry, for the boys only, was 
formulated as follows: 


Which one of the following statements most ac- 
curately expresses your attitude toward war? In- 
dicate by check mark. 

1. I would fight for my country if we go to 
war, regardless of the circumstances. 
2. I would fight only if the country were 
invaded by a foreign foe. 


3. I would not fight, unless compelled to. 
4. I would not fight under any circum 


stances. 


In considering the replies, we should re- 
member that, among the high schools of this 
nation, there has not been as much agitation 
against war as among the colleges. We 
must not be surprised therefore to find that 
44 per cent. of these young men would fight 
regardless of circumstances. But a major- 
ity show a disposition to resist—33 per 
cent. say they would fight only if the coun- 
try is invaded; 16 per cent. only if they 
were compelled; and 5 per cent. say they 
would not fight under any circumstances. 





Vil 


The motives which appear to govern the 
vocational choices of young people may 
throw light on the present discussion. Fol- 
lowing a question regarding the choosing 
of a vocation, both boys and girls were 
asked : 


Which one of the following phrases would most 
accurately express your real aim in choosing this 
vocation? (Indicate by check mark.) 

1. To make a comfortable living. 

2. To get rich. 

3. To win prominence or fame. 

4. To win power. 

5. To get into an interesting occupation. 


6. To get into something that is easy. 
7. To be happy. 
8. To better the living conditions of others. 
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9. To prevent or check disease, crime, pov 
erty and ugliness. 


10. To do good in the world. 


A large majority, as might be expected, 
desire ‘‘to get into an interesting occupa- 


ae 


tion’’ or ‘‘to be happy’”’ or ‘‘to make a com- 


fortable living.’’ It must not be forgotten 
that most of these students are ordinary, 
everyday boys and girls without special 
capacities, whose attention will soon be 
absorbed with the stern business of making 
a living. On the other hand, of those who 
appear ambitious in one way or another, a 
evidence of 
More 


much smaller number give 
selfish ambition than of social spirit. 
specifically, while a total of 5 per cent. de- 
sire riches, prominence, fame or power, 24 
per cent. report that they have chosen their 
vocations in order to better the living con- 
ditions of others, to prevent the social evils 
named or to do good in the world. 

A question dealing with the ambitions of 
the boys in respect to the acquisition of 
wealth reveals results interesting in this 
They were asked, ‘‘How much 
think should have 
the age of Thirty-three 


connection. 


money do you you 


40?”’ 


per cent. desire to have accumulated vary- 


saved by 


ing amounts up to and including $10,000, 
62 per cent. to have saved amounts up to 
and including $25,000. While there are 
1,392 boys who replied to the question, only 
15 wish to become millionaires. Perhaps 
they have been discouraged by the depres- 
sion, and feel it would be futile to attempt 
to accumulate any great amount of wealth. 
Yet here was a chance for imaginative, am- 
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bitious boys to express anonymously their 
secret hopes; and only 1 per cent. reveal a 
desire to accumulate a million dollars or 
more. 


Briefly, the data here set forth* indicat: 
that at least a majority of this large repre- 
sentative group of older high-school stu- 
dents have been earnestly ambitious, at one 
time or another, to be helpful in combating 
or preventing crime, disease, poverty 
injustice, but that their ideas are naive and 
are often abandoned. Of special signifi. 
eance is the fact that most of those having 
social ambitions fail to recognize the need 
for educational preparation. Their asser- 
tions in regard to their social impulses are 
well supported by evidence of actual work 
done to assist others. The attitude of a 
large number of the boys toward war 1 
veals a kind of social spirit born of intelli 
gence and courage. The position taken by 
the boys towards the acquisition of great 
wealth should be noted. Can it be that th: 


American tradition is breaking at this 
point? Will the apparent indifference 


these boys to the accumulation of material 
wealth continue, or will they later suc 
eumb? 

Considering all the data, is there hope 
here for those who would displace the profit 
motives in modern life with something finer 
and productive of a more abundant life’ 
May high-school teachers feel encouraged 
to believe that with improved facilities they 
may succeed in developing a more intelli- 
gent and a more effective social spirit 
among those of the rising generation ? 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE 

M. Ernest Laront, the French minister of 
health has outlined 
certain projects for the organization of games, 
sports and physical education in France. The 
London Times Educational Supplement reports 


and physical education, 








that the minister stated that he would shortly 
arrange a meeting with the heads of other gov- 
ernment departments interested, presumably the 
ministers of national education, war, marin 

4 Additional articles based on the author's stud) 
are being prepared for publication elsewhere. 
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nd air, as well as M. Marin, minister of state 
‘thout portfolio, to diseuss proposals for re- 
Ultimately, a wide scheme is contem- 
ated on national lines comparable with the 
ranization of physical culture which has been 
mplished in Germany and Italy. It is said 
French opinion has been much impressed 
the recent athletic meeting at Colombes be- 
een French and German teams, in which the 
rm: ans were victorious by 102 points to 48, 
won the first place in every event in the 
gvram. 
While complete organization will be a long 
complicated task, M. Lafont pointed out 
t a beginning could be made in present con- 
tions, Without fresh legislation. Among the 
lable fields for early action are the secon- 
schools. M. Mario Roustan, the minister 


iational edueation, has agreed to consider 


fixing of a minimum amounting to one hour 
day for physical culture. The minister of 
th will urge that school time-tables shall be 
rranged in such a way that games and phys- 
cal exercises may take place in the open air 
iid on properly equipped grounds. For this 
purpose, he suggested, existing grounds used at 
resent only at week ends might be brought into 
service. It is understood that preparations are 


being made to take a census of sports grounds of 
kinds. 
Another reform mentioned by the minister of 
ealth coneerns the eontrol, or at least the gui- 
lance, of existing clubs and federations. Many 
these receive a state subsidy, and M. Lafont 
ggests that it should be possible to make it a 
condition that such organizations, besides pur- 
ing their special sporting purpose, should in- 
stitute a system of medical control, which is 
necessary for the proper development of phys- 
cal culture, and even for sport. 


THE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Tue Board of Regents of the University of 
Minnesota, meeting on October 19, put into 
effect a plan long contemplated when they estab- 
lished the University of Minnesota Institute of 
Technology, under which title were combined the 
College of Engineering and Architecture, the 
School of Chemistry and the School of Mines 
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and Metallurgy, of which last the Mines Experi- 
ment Station is an adjunet. 

Dr. Samuel C. Lind, director of the School of 
Chemistry since 1926, was promoted to the dean- 
ship of the new institute, in which position he 
will be at the head of the three major colleges 
that are included. 

The change came following the retirement in 
June of Dean W. R. Appleby, who had been 
head of the School of Mines and Metallurgy 
since its establishment. Adjustments will be 
made in the work of Dean O. M. Leland, of the 
College of Engineering and Architecture, to con 
form with the new plans. Dean Lind is em- 
powered to appoint such assistant deans as may 
seem necessary. 

Dr. Lind was the first member of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota faculty to be appointed to the 
National Academy of Science and is one of three 
who now hold that distinction. He went to the 
university nine years ago from government ser- 
vice in Washington, where he was associate di- 
rector of the Fixed Nitrogen Research Labora- 
tory. He holds degrees from Washington and 
Lee University, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the University of Leipzig. For 
many years he was associated with the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, for which he has been super- 
intendent of the Station for Rare Metals, at 
Golden, Colo.; superintendent of the Reno Sta- 
tion for Rare and Precious Metals and chief 
chemist of the Bureau of Mines, 1923-1925. In 
recent years he has worked with radium and 
radioactivity. 


THE AUTUMN MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES 


As reported in Science, the autumn meeting 
of the National Academy of Sciences will be 
held at the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, on November 18, 19 and 20. Dr. Frank 
R. Lillie, who was elected president of. the 
academy this spring and chairman of the Na- 
tional Research Council, to sueceed the retiring 
president, Dr. W. W. Campbell, formerly presi- 
dent of the University of California, will pre- 
side. This is the first time in its history of 
seventy-two years that the academy will have 
held a meeting in the South. Charlottesville 
is the center of historic Virginia, with the homes 
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of Jefferson, Madison and Monroe in the viein- 
ity. Dr. S. A. Mitchell is chairman of the local 
committee. Other members of the 
are: J. L. Newcomb, A. G. A. Balz, Professor 
Ivey F. Lewis, W. A. Nelson, Professor W. S. 


Rodman and F.. EK. Wright, ex officio. 


committee 


Adequate hotel accommodations are available 
at the Monticello Hotel and at the Farmington 
Country Club, both of which have granted spe- 


; 


tomembers. The original Farmington 


] 
lal rates 


home was remodeled by Jefferson. It is three 
miles from the University of Virginia, but taxi 
service will be arranged. Farmington affords a 
good view of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Complimentary luncheons will be served to 
members and guests on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, November 18, 19 and 20. The 
receptions on each of the three afternoons will 
also be complimentary to members and guests. 


The provisional program is as follows: 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
2:30 Pp. M., Meeting of the Council, followed by 


dinner, Farmington Country Club. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
Morning, 10:00, Address of Welcome by John 
Lloyd Neweomb, president of the University of 
Virginia. Response by President Frank R. Lillie, 
of the National 10: 30, 
First Scientific Session. Afternoon, 1:00, Compli- 


Academy of Sciences. 


mentary Luncheon for members and guests, inelud- 
4:30, 
Reception, to members and guests, at the home of 
and Mrs. J. L. Evening, 
Public Lecture in Cabell Hall by Professor 


Harold C. Urey, of Columbia University. 


ing ladies. 2:30, Second Scientific Session. 
President Newcomb. 
8:15, 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 
9: 30, 
Business (for members only). 10: 30, 
Third Scientific Afternoon, 1:00, Com- 
plimentary Luncheon for members and guests, in- 
cluding ladies. 2:00, Fourth 
4:30, Visit to the Leander McCormick Observatory 
and Tea at Observatory House with Director and 
Mrs. Mitchell. Hvening, 7:00, Reception by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Frank R. Lillie and President and 
Mrs. John Lloyd Neweomb, Farmington Country 
7:30, Academy Dinner, Farmington Coun- 


Morning, 9:00, Tour of the University. 
Session 
Session. 


Scientific Session. 


Club. 7 
try Club. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 20 
9:00, Tour of the University. 10:00, Fifth 
1:00, Luncheon at Castalia, 


Scientific Session. 
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the home of Mr. and Mrs. Murray Boocock. 3: 00. 
Visit to ‘‘Monticello.’’ 4:30, Tea at Morven wit 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Stone. 


CONFERENCE IN HONOR OF PRESI- 
DENT BIZZELL OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF OKLAHOMA 

A SouTHWESTERN Conference on Higher Edy 
eation at the University of Oklahoma was 
planned for November 14, 15 and 16. A¢ 
cording to the official announcement, these pla 
have been under way since last summer whe 
members of the university faculty decided + 
observe the completion of Dr. W. B. Bizzell’s 
tenth year as president of the university. The 
program is devoted to discussion of the problem 
of how the university may adapt itself to th 
needs of its time and region. 

Dr. Bizzell, who spoke on “Higher Education 
in the Southwest,” and Dr. Boyd H. Bode, ot 
“Edu 
made the opening 


the Ohio State University, who spoke on 
‘ation for Social Purposes,” 
addresses. 

The provinees and organization of hig! 
education were discussed at the second 
by Dr. Radoslav A. Tsanoff, Rice Institute; 1) 
David Y. Thomas, University of Arkansas; |) 
A. B. Adams and Dr. Homer L. Dodge, Uni 
versity of Oklahoma, and A. Linscheid, presi 
dent of the East Central State Teachers’ Colles: 
Ada, and others. 

At the next session the discussion was on 
higher education and the control of physica 
environment. The speakers included Dr. Homer 
LeRoy Shantz, president of the University 0! 
Arizona; Dr. Horace J. Harper, of the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, and 
George R. Phillips, state forester. At the fol- 
lowing session dealing with higher education 
and the control of social environment the speak 
ers were Frank Ernest Hill, author, and Dr. 
William F. Ogburn, of the University of Chi 
cago. 

The session on November 16, according to the 


announcement, opened with a discussion ou 
higher education and the training of the socia 


technician. It was announced that Dr. Isaac 
Lippincott and Dr. Frank J. Bruno, of Wasi: 
ington University; Dr. Cortez, C. A. M. Ewing 
and Dr. Howard O. Eaton, of the University ot 
Oklahoma, and Dr. H. L. Pritchett, of the South- 








iY 
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Methodist University, would speak. Adah 
Robinson, professor of art at the University of 
rulsa, expected to lead a discussion on higher 

1eation and the ereative arts. Three well- 
known writers, Haniel Long, John Gould 
Fletcher and Henry Smith; Sarah Gertrude 
Knott, direetor of the National Folk Festival, 
ind John Ankeney, Colorado painter, were also 
nthe program. 

Governor E. W. Marland was expected to 
speak on “State Government in its Relationship 
to Higher Edueation,” at the banquet given at 
he close of the conference, to be followed by 
fhomas H. Benton, the painter, and Dr. Lotus 
Delta Coffman, president of the University of 


Minnesota. 


INSTALLATION OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF OHIO UNIVERSITY 

Five hundred representatives of leading Amer- 
ican universities and colleges and learned so- 
cieties participated with state officials, alumni, 
faculty, and 2,600 undergraduate students in the 
inauguration on November 15 of Dr. Herman 
Gerlach James as the twelfth president of Ohio 
University, the oldest institution of higher learn- 
ing in the Northwest Territory and the oldest 
university west of the Alleghenies. The in- 
augural address was given by Dr. Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, chancellor of New York University. 

An academie procession under the historic Me- 
Guffey Elms, planted nearly a century ago by 
William Holmes MeGuffey, when he was presi- 
dent of the university, preceded the installation 
ceremony. The oath of office was administered 
to Dr. James by Dr. Thomas R. Biddle, of 
Athens, chairman of the board of trustees. The 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Victor Kolar, gave a concert as the con- 
cluding event of the day’s program. 

President James, born in Philadelphia, comes 
trom a family of distinguished educators. His 
father, the late Edmund J. James, was for six- 
teen years president of the University of Illi- 
nois, and his unele, George Francis James, was 
dean of the College of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota for ten years and held a 
sunilar position at the University of Nevada 
for another decade. 

Dr. James went to Ohio University last July 
trom the University of South Dakota, where he 
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had been president since 1929. Prior to that he 
was dean of the Graduate School at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. He holds degrees from the 
University of Illinois, and from Columbia Uni- 
versity and the University of Chieago. In ad- 
dition he has studied at Northwestern and Har- 
vard, and abroad at the Universities of Berlin 
and Leipzig. 

During thirteen years as professor of political 
science at the University of Texas Dr. James 
gave extensive public service in the League of 
Texas Municipalities, of which he was organizer 
and seeretary. He was also editor of The Na- 
tional Municipal Review for four years, presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Political Science Asso- 
ciation in 1920, and a member of the Charter 
Commission of the city of Austin in 1921. He 
has been associated with the Carnegie Institution 
in Washington and was a private secretary with 
the American delegation to the fourth Pan- 
American Conference which was held in Buenos 
Aires. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Psi and Phi Delta Phi. 

The new president succeeds the late Dr. Elmer 
Burritt Bryan, who died in office in October, 
193 


THE INSTALLATION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ROCHESTER 


CEREMONIES attending the installation of Dr. 
Alan Valentine as president of the University 
of Rochester took place on November 14 and 
15. The presidents of Yale, Princeton, Brown, 
Radcliffe, Amherst, Swarthmore, Hobart and 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School were ex- 
pected to be present. 

The exercises opened with an academic pro- 
cession to the Eastman Theater. According to 
the program the opening address was made by 
Dr. William Ernest Weld, dean of the College 
of Arts and Science, followed by John Henry 
Brinker, Jr., of Evanston, Ill., president of the 
Students’ Association of the College for Men, 
who spoke for the undergraduates. President- 
elect Valentine then delivered his response, after 
which the benediction was pronounced by Rt. 
Rev. David Lineoln Ferris, bishop of the Epis- 
copal diocese of Rochester. 

Thursday afternoon was given over to con- 
ferences of seminars at three of the schools, with 
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music by the Rochester Civie Orchestra the jy 
duction address was delivered by Dr. John R 
Slater, Joseph H. Gilmore professor of English 
Mr. Alling then presented the customary jn 
signia to the incoming president, after which 
he made his inaugural address. The exercises 


closed with a benediction pronounced by Dr 
Clarence A. Barbour, president of Brown Un; 
versity. Following the installation a luncheo; 
was given, at which the speakers included Dr 
Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore (o| 
lege, Dr. Valentine’s Alma Mater; Dr. Stanley 
King, president of Amherst College, and Dr 
James Rowland Angell, president of Yale Un 


versity. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Kerr, who last fall was appointed 
of the Oregon state system 
has been named director of 

for the 
her education with head- 


tland. Dr. 


new unified system of higher 


Kerr was the first 


‘on and served as head of the 
from 1932 to 1935, when 
Frederick M. Hunter, 


formerly chancellor of the University of Denver. 


eorganized program 
} 


he was suceceded by Dr. 


Dr. Kerr previously was president of Oregon 


State College 25 years. He will retain his 


for 


] ] 1] ‘ ° 
nk as chancellor emeritus. 


Dr. Frep G. HouLoway, 


president ol 


for the past three 


vears Westminster Theological 
Seminary, Maryland, was elected president of 
the Western Maryland College on November 8. 
ate Dr. A. Norman Ward, who 


died suddenly on September 22 after having 


Ile succeeds the 


served as pre sident for fifteen vears. 


Dr. Huco BERGMANN, formerly director of the 
Hebrew National University Library, was elected 
on November 8 rector of the Hebrew University, 
Bergmann’s suecessor as di- 
Dr. Gotthold Weil, 


formerly head of the Oriental Department of the 


Jerusalem. Dr. 


rector of the library is 


Berlin State Library. 


Davir H. 


principal of the 


ALEXANDER has been appointed 
College of Technology at Bel- 


fast, Ireland. 


Dr. F. E. 


years a member of the faculty of the University 


FARQUEAR, for the past fourtee1 


of Mississippi, has been appointed dean of the 


school of education. 


Dr. S. Harrison THOMSON, who has been a 
member of the faculty of history of the Univer 
sity of Chicago during the past year, has been 
appointed director of admissions and associat: 
professor of European history at Carleton Col- 


lege. He has previously served as a member 


of the faeulty at Princeton University and 
the California Institute of Technology. 


Dr. GeorGE Ernest HEsskr, director of music 
for the Cincinnati publie schools, has been ap 
pointed head of the department of music at the 
New York University School of Education. He 
sueeeeds Dr. Hollis Dann, who will receive the 
title of professor emeritus. 


Dr. Epgar J. Fisuer, of the staff of Berea 
College, has been appointed assistant director 
of the Institute of International Education, New 
York City. He sueceeds Edward R. Murrow, 
who has accepted the position of director ot 
talks for Broadeasting 
System. 


radio the Columbia 


SamMvuEL Favsoup, superintendent of the 
schools of Monessen, Pennsylvania, has been ap 
pointed superintendent without portfolio in the 
State Department of Publie Instruction. He 


will represent Dr. Lester K. Ade, state superin- 
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yn boards of which he is e2z-officio a 


s O. HorNSTEIN, for the past three years 
tant director of evening schools in New 
rk City, has been appointed director. 

Harry W. Gowans, formerly business man- 
the Tulsa, Okla., public schools, has been 


elected superintendent. 
\iss Cuare ALice CooLinGe has been named 
issistant to Dr: D. C. 


Purdue University. 


t 


Stratton, dean of women 


Dr. Witpur H. Siesert, who has been for 
than forty vears on the faculty of the Ohio 
State University, has retired with the title of 


rch professor in history, emeritus. 


Dr. THomaAs I. PARKINSON, who since 1917 
has been professor of legislation in the Columbia 
University School of Law, was elected a trustee 


f Columbia University on November 4. 


\r a special convocation at Amherst College 
on November 9 the degree of doctor of laws 
was conferred on Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, and on Dr. 

ns H. 


resident of St. Lawrence University. 


Seelye, who was recently elected 


On the oceasion of the installation on Decem- 
ber 2 of Sir Austen Chamberlain as chancellor 
if the University of Leeds, the degree of doctor 
of science will be conferred on Sir Rowland 
Biffen, Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, Lord 
Rutherford and Sir Joseph J. Thomson, all of 


the University of Cambridge. 


Dr. IsAtAH BowMan, president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, was the guest of honor at 
a dinner given by President Jenkins Shriver of 
the University Club, Baltimore, on November 8. 
In addition to many members of the faculty, 
those present included: Theodore Marburg, for- 
merly Minister to Belgium; Col. Amos W. W. 
Woodcock, president of St. John’s College; Dr. 
David A. Robertson, president of Goucher Col- 
lege; Dr. Simon Flexner, of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute. After the dinner Dr. Bowman addressed 
members of the club on “Trails and Settlements 
of the Central Andes.” 


Dr. Wituram C. BaGuey, professor of educa- 
tion at Columbia University, was the guest of 
the State Teachers’ College at Salisbury, Md., 
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on November 8 on the occasion of its tenth anni 
versary. He addressed a joint meeting of the 
Teachers’ Association of Dorchester, Somerset, 
Wicomico and Worcester Counties, on “A Cen 


tury of Universal Edueation,” in observance of 


American Edueation Week, and was the guest 
speaker at the alumnae banquet on the follow 


ing evening. 


THE Education Equality Leagve of St. Louis 
gave on November 5 a dinner in honor of Dr. 
John P. Turner, Negro member of the Board 
of Education. Among the speakers were Robert 
von Mosehzisker, formerly Chief Justice of the 
State Supreme Court; Dr. Edwin C. Broome, 
superintendent of schools of Philadelphia; Floyd 
A. Logan, president of the Education Equality 
League; Rev. W. L. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and FE. Washing 


ton Rhodes. 


Johnson, pastor of the 


LivinGstoN Hazen, founder 
the Sehool for 
Boys, New York, was a guest of honor at a din- 


Dr. WILLIAM 


and head master of Barnard 
ner given in New York on November 14 to mark 


the fiftieth anniversary of the school. 


Dr. J. W. Martin, professor of economies at 
the University of Kentucky, was elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Economie Association at 
the closing session of their annual meeting on 
November 9 at the University of North Caro- 
lina. 


Dr. Frank L. Martin, dean of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Missouri, has 
been elected a fellow in the Institute of Jour- 
nalists of London. 


Mrs. Marta MERCEDES JIMENEZ DE MANRIQUE 
and Manual Negron have been named fellows 
from Puerto Rieo to study library science in 
this country on a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. Both are studying at 
the School of Library Service at Columbia Uni- 
Dorothy Cullen and Bramwell Chan- 
dler, of Prince Edward Island, likewise received 


versity. 


fellowships from the Carnegie Corporation, and 
are enrolled at Pratt Institute School of Library 
Science in Brooklyn. 


CHARLES S. DANIELSON has, at his own re- 
quest, been retired from active service as bursar 


of Columbia University. He will be succeeded 








Emerson Gentzler, who has been secre- 


tary of appointinents for the past five years. 
chief of the 
S. Office of 


~ 


Dr. ADELAIDE STEELE I 


economies serviee of the U. 


Education, retired on November 1 from govern- 
ment service Dr. Bavlor had served as head 
the ervik for thirteen vears 


ALWIN THALER, sssor of English at the 


f Tennessee, has been appointed 
projected pocket 


prole 
reneral editor of the newly 
ic Shakespeare series to be published by the 


Piiman Publishing Corporation. 


Dr. WiturAM YANbDELL Exuiorr, professor of 
vovernment at Harvard University, addressed 
the annual meeting of the 


November 14 
His subject was “National 


the first session of 


\cademy ot Political Seienece on 
in New York City. 
Powers under the Constitution.” 

A. PecHSTEIN, dean of the 


PROFESSOR LOUIS 


Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, ad- 
dressed the Ohio State Teachers Association on 
October 25, at Dayton, speaking on the topic 
“The Community, Social Responsibility and the 
School.” He also four addresses before 
the Kansas State Teachers Association, on No- 
vember 1 and 2, speaking at Wichita and Dodge 
City. His topies were “Youth for To-morrow” 


and “Being Progressive yet Practical in Eduea- 


rave 


tion.” 

Dr. Grecory D. Wax.corr, professor of phi- 
losophy at Long Island University, gave a lee- 
ture on “Philosophy and Common Sense” at 
Davidson College, North Carolina, on Novem- 
her 1, and on the following morning spoke 
before a group of students on “The Nature of 


Science.” 


Dr. WiLLIis EvGene LouGes, formerly presi- 
dent of the Billings Polytechnie Institute, died 
on November 3 at the age of seventy-eight years. 


Dr. Narr Morritt Emery, comptroller and 
vice-president of Lehigh University, died on Oc- 


tober 30 at the age of sixty-two years. 


THE REVEREND JOHN I. ZauM died on Octo- 
He had been 
president of Canisius Buffalo; St. 
John’s College, Toledo, and John Carroll Col- 


ber 29 at the age of eighty years. 


College, 


lege, Cleveland. 
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Dr. Ovanpno Byron Super, for twenty-nine 
years until his retirement in 1913 a member of 
the faculty of Dickinson College, died on Octo. 
ber 29 at the age of eighty-seven years. He wag 
a brother of Dr. C. W. Super, president emey 
itus of the Ohio University. 


THE National Association for Nursery Edy 
cation held its sixth biennial conference from 
October 31 to November 2 at St. Louis. Th, 
opening session was addressed by Dr. Henry J. 
Gerling, superintendent of instruction of th 
St. Louis publie schools; the Reverend Robert § 
Johnston, S. J., president of St. Louis Univer 
sity, and Dean Frank M. Debatin, of Washing 
ton University. Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, presi 
dent of the National Association for Nurser 
Education, and specialist in nursery, kinder 
garten and primary education in the Office of 
Education, also spoke. Among the exhibits was 
one depicting the trend in child development 
beginning with 1876. An exhibit of the Federa 
Emergency Relief Association showed materials 
and plans for setting up model nursery schools. 
A miniature model day nursery was shown by 
Mrs. Charles Behrensmeyer, of Quincy, | 
Florida offered menus and recipes designed to 
promote balanced growth and the Flat River 
Emergency Nursery School at the O’Fallon 
School showed how discarded material may bx 
used for nursery school equipment. Work done 
at San Juan, Puerto Rico, was shown by Dr. 
Pedro P. Aran, director of the education 
division of the Emergency Relief Administra 


tion. 


A WIRELESS dispatch from Berlin to The New 
York Times dated October 30 reads: ‘The Nazi- 
fication of German universities, which has been 
marked by the dissolution of all non-Nazi stu- 
dent organizations and the dismissal, retirement 
or relegation of scores of professors, was carried 
a step further when Dr. Wolfgang Windelband 
was transferred from Berlin to the University 01 
Halle. Professor Windelband, too well known 
to be dismissed outright, was under-secretary in 
the Ministry of Education under the Republic. 
Professor Arnold Oskar Meyer, of the Univer- 
sity of Munich, has been transferred to Berlin 
as suecessor to Professor Hermann Oncken, per- 
haps the leading German history professor, who 
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mong those retired by the Nazis. Kar] Alex- 

der von Mueller, recently appointed to the 

Reich Institute for the history of the new Ger- 

ny, has now been appointed first history pro- 
yr in the University of Munich.” 


The New York 


-s. Birmingham University has deeided to 


AcCORDING to a wireless to 
hlish an academic assistance fund to be used 
create temporary research fellowships for 
Jars of any nationality displaced from their 
versities by reason of race, religion or poli- 
The vice-chancellor, Sir Charles Robert- 
presided at a meeting on October 28, at- 
nded by the Lord Mayor and other prominent 
sons. The Chancellor, Viscount Ceeil, sent a 
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Professor A. V. 


Hill reviewed the activities of the academic as- 


letter commending the project. 


sistanee council, founded within a month after 
the blow fell upon the Germans, 1,200 of whom 
he said had been dismissed from German institu- 
tions, among them some of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished scholars. Professor Hill pointed out 
that “the motive of finding exiles places is partly 
charitable, partly based on a belief in the inter- 
national solidarity of science and learning and 
partly on the hatred of seeing ability wasted. 
There is also an element of enlightened self- 
interest. Just as this country profited by ae- 
cepting the French Huguenots, so it has profited 
already by accepting scholars and scientists 


from Germany.” 


DISCUSSION 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW 

Tue Hebrews held in captivity by Pharaoh 

iny centuries ago were forced to do onerous 
work under the most difficult conditions; but 
their murmurs grew to frantic rebellion when 
they were compelled to make bricks without 
straw. To-day even that miracle is being per- 
formed (or at least attempted) by public-school 
Le achers. 

If we begin with the buildings, some will say: 
Ah, there surely is straw of the highest type for 
your use; these new buildings are tremendous in 
size, built for four or five thousand pupils, 
beautiful in design, with marble halls and audi- 
torlums that make one catch one’s breath at their 
artistry. What more ean one ask? 

Much more, I think. They are too tremendous. 
Who would expect four thousand people to live 
in one city block? Every one knows that people 
crowded are people in danger—danger of infee- 
tion not only physical but also moral. Yet we 
herd that number of adolescents into one build- 
ing and shake our heads with sad disapproval at 
the younger generation when something goes 
wrong. From the most delicate, sensitive girl 
to the most world-wise boy they are jumbled 
together, having to shove their way through con- 
gested, semi-dark corridors some seven or eight 
What price marble halls at the 
entrance, in the face of such danger! 

When we speak of this danger, we are told 
that such buildings are for economy and effi- 


times a day. 








ciency. It is cheaper to build one large building 


than two smaller ones. No one ean combat that 
argument, but strip the buildings of unnecessary 
show and there will be enough for two. It is 
ridiculous to say that we are building for the 
future. 
finding new and better ways of doing things and 


Progressive education has always been 


these fine buildings of to-day will be expensive 
white elephants representing too much initial 
cost for us to dare to scrap them when better 
plans come along. 


Mass Epvucation 1s Nor Economy 


As for efficiency, the argument is that large 
buildings prevent duplication of such adminis- 
trative positions as heads of departments. 
Granted that this is true, there are so many 
other positions created by the size of the build- 
ings as to completely nullify that small economy. 
In large city schools, guidance is now divided 


eurricular, 





among a dozen or more counselors 
vocational, disciplinary, home-service, college, 
social, student-government and others. Because 
the school is so ponderously complex, these 
duties become a business affair and defeat the 
very purpose of guidance. 

Real guidance should come not after a five- 
minute conference between a teacher and a 
student who are total strangers, but as a friendly 
help based on a full understanding. Under the 


present system, even if the teacher is wise and 
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willing and the child eager for advice (they are 


not always), there is still a wall of strangeness 
impossible to break down. The more sensitive 


he adviser the warier he is of giving advice 


inder such handicaps as a five-minute interview 
and ecard-eatalogue intormation. 

Only in a small, well-acquainted group can be 
found real understanding. Big business may be 
efficient in the business world, but it is callous 
and wasteful in dealing with adolescent children. 


+ 


So my first plea is: Let us have no more of the 


whose only pride is their ornate size. 


Size does not spell efficiency. 


PURPOSE OF EDUCATION IS DEFEATED 


A teacher’s pupil-load is based on the assump- 


tion that each teacher teaches at least five classes 


All the eounsellors are so mueh dead 


per day. 
} 


wood in the matter of pupil-load and all classes 


they do not teach must be dealt out to those 


teachers who do. The result is that a load which 


in statisties seems to be 29 or 30 pupils per 


teacher is actually well over 40—an imposible 


number. No teacher who really tries to ae- 


complish much in her classes can teach two 


hundred 


or more pupils a day and teach them 
well, 

In private schools, classes run from ten to 
twenty students. Each child becomes a real and 
How much more 
Here the 


home backgrounds are far more varied, the social 


vital foree in the class work. 


important is this in publie school! 


advantages more uneven, and necessarily the 
adjustments should be more delicately and eare- 
fully made. A teacher who has forty-five stu- 
dents to teaeh in forty-minute periods each day 
can not take many of those minutes for dealing 
with any one pupil. Of course she knows that 
the individual child is more important than the 
minute or than many minutes, but how ean she 
even her account with the other forty-four? 

To be specific: A boy or girl should learn to 
speak at ease before a group. Suppose we say 
that each child should speak for three minutes 

Yet 
Then 


if each student is accorded a bare two minutes 


at least once a week—little enough surely. 
three times forty-five means 135 minutes. 
of comment and criticism, there are 90 more 
minutes and, lo and behold, the one assignment 
has eaten up the entire time allowed for “En- 
Where the lessons in 


glish” in a week. are 
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literature or in written composition? Their 
time has been stolen, yet they are essential. 

This is one concrete example, in itself not 
important perhaps but representative of prob- 
lems that arise every day. The result is that 
whatever the teacher is doing, she has haunting 
her a feeling that perhaps something else is evey 
more vital, more imperative, and that she wil] 
not have time to get to it. A sense of futility 
hampers her efforts, and she knows that a tone 
of weary irritation is just barely kept out of her 
voice as a student asks for extra information 
there, she thinks, goes a minute already set aside 
for something else! 

In desperation, she compromises on time and 
on quality. Every compromise is an acknow! 
edgment of partial defeat, but she has no alter- 
native. A rather cheap mould is made and al! 
those who ean be made to fit it are pushed on to 
the next grade. 

What happens to those too dull to fit?) We 
shut our eyes to all but the worst and with a 
push more or less gentle we shove them on; 
perhaps some one else can do more with them, 
we hope. 

And those who are much better than the mould 
requires? They find it easy to fit; it takes no 
effort; it is painless; they accept it as our 
standard of excellence; The habit of laziness, of 
superficial thinking is formed easily and speed 
ily. Ina short time they resent anything which 
savors of difficulty. Surely there is tragedy 
ahead for them and for their country when this 
is their foundation. 

Our second plea is for smaller classes. 


EQuIrpMENT—Not DECORATION 


In the name of economy, supplies in the public 
schools have been cut so drastically that we are 
handicapped at every turn. This is not true of 
the 
splendidly equipped; but in the more academic 
the old- 
fashioned. Maps in any but history classes are 


industrial courses, which are, as a rule, 


courses equipment is hopelessly 


almost unknown. Publishers’ notices show ex- 
cellent modern practice sheets, drill books, un- 
usual texts; but it is impossible for our schools 
to order them since they are expensive and can 
not be used term after term. Our regular texts 
are worn and dirty, used until they actually fall 


apart. One hates to think how many germs 
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Yet 


scattered over their grimy pages. 


wt De 


av not discard them, for we know that that 


further postpone a chance of getting 
‘hing more modern. Every book renewed 
= so much less that ean be spent on addi- 
tlonal material. 

We teach current events without a magazine 
We teach mod- 


neuages Without a single chart or picture, 


yspaper in the classroom. 


»t those the teacher may have bought herself. 


wach the literature of the world, but our 

ms are bare of maps. This is economy. 
Our publie- 
Noth- 


in ever make up to them what they are 


paradoxically, it 1s waste. 


children are handicapped, cheated. 


Each year we are told that just 
We do. 


and are 


sing to aay. 

while we must “try to get along.” 

So do the children. They get along 
Thousands from each city, millions throughout 
e country are being graduated each year, hav- 
What 


They must soon 


‘one through this kind of education. 
the country do with them? 


ong the voting population; they will make 


» great weight in the number of citizens 
d it will be too late then to realize that they 


ve been poorly prepared. 
Qur third plea is for adequate classroom 


iterial—not decoration but equipment. 


Is Ir Pouitic? 


We are told that it is not politic to speak 

that we must wait until prosperity gets 
round that corner; that taxpayers will not hear 
f money being spent now. 

We can not wait, for the children do not wait. 
that word “politie” sounds too dangerously like 
“politician.” As for the taxpayer, we are tired 
ot having him held like a threat over our heads. 
We know the parents of the children we teach 
We bold 
enough to think we know what they want. 


a 


They want waste stopped; funds wisely ad- 


and they are taxpayers. are even 


ministered ; officialdom simplified. 
And 
want the children of the country to have a chance 


to make a fair thing of life. 


top-heavy 
Whether they have children or not, they 


This is what mil- 
lions of quiet, ordinary citizens want. 

We teachers beg that they who have the power 
and responsibility will raise a ery that even 
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politicians must hear and let us have a chance 
to teach America’s children before irreparable 
damage is done. 
IRENE F. NEUMANN 
OLNEY HIGH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION IN NEW 
ENGLAND 
THis year finds the total engineering enrol- 
ment in New England institutions almost identi- 
cal with that of 1934-1935. 
in connection with the annual fall meeting of the 


Statistics gathered 


New England section of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education recently 
held at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute indi- 
eate that there are now 5,926 engineering stu- 
dents in the degree-granting colleges and uni- 
versities of New England, as compared with 
5,957 such students last year. 

It is interesting to note that engineering edu 
cation in New England is as diversified as the 
backbone of the 
There 


are in the New England states fourteen degree- 


industries which form the 


wealth-producing activities in this area. 


granting institutions offering curricula in engi- 
neering, but no two are alike and each fills a 
distinctive place in the field of technical educa- 
tion at the college level. Five of these colleges, 
with an enrolment of 4,318 students, are located 
in Massachusetts. 

The largest is the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology with an enrolment of 2,047, 366 of 
whom are graduate students. New developments 
at the 


this fall, as reported by Professor Carlton E. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Tucker, inelude the establishment of a new four- 
year course in illuminating engineering, combin- 
ing subjects in architecture, color and electrical 
engineering; the inauguration of a new five-year 
cooperative course in mechanical engineering 
leading to the degree of master of science, and 
to be conducted in collaboration with the various 
plants of the General Electric Company; and 
the introduction of flying experience as part of 
the work in aeronautical engineering for the 
purpose of giving students an opportunity to 
observe how aireraft are controlled during con- 
ventional flights. 

In the department of architecture an experi- 
ment in the laboratory method will be tried with 
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the class entering this year. The new plan of 
instruction will inelude the selection and pur- 
chase of a suitable lot, the making of plans and 
specifications for a moderate-sized house, the 
a building contractor and supervi- 
the The 
work will be carried out with the assistance and 


Upon completion the 


seiection ol 


sion ol every step in construction. 


supervision of the faculty. 


house will be sold and the proceeds used to pur- 


chase a new loeation and finance the building 
of another house by next vear’s class. 
Northeastern University is second in size, with 


Or 


an enrolment of 1.256. The college of engineer- 


itself to under- 


restricts 


Northeastern 


graduate programs which are five years in length 


} ft 
mg al 


and offered on the cooperative plan. Over three 
hundred engineering companies, public utilities 
and industrial concerns cooperate with the uni- 
versity in the administration of these cooperative 
curricula, which have been continuously in opera- 
tion for over twenty-five years. 

Dr. John F. Tinsley, chairman of the Com- 
the New 


England Council, in a recent address to engineer- 


munity Development Committee of 
ing educators on the topic, “How Engineering 
Education Can Assist in Meeting the Future 
Needs of New England Industry,” said in part: 

New England industry needs the best kind of 
factory management, and by the same token, there 
is a need of broadly trained scientific men with a 
keen ability to analyze problems, who are willing 
to start at the bottom and work up in the field of 
factory management. For some reason, technically 
trained men do not seem to want to start in this 
manner. Perhaps it may seem to them that if they 
don’t pursue the special lines they followed in col- 
lege they will be losing an advantage. There may 
be a mistaken view-point that industry needs the 
application of the specific information obtained by 
college men in their courses more than the acquired 
ability of trained minds to ‘‘think out things.’’ 

It has been my observation, however, that more 
college graduates object to certain conditions per- 
taining to factory work, such as the requirement 
of starting work at 7: 00 A.M., the punching of a 
time clock, being paid on an hourly rate and being 
docked if late, the 
with pay, ete. Factory management has as funda- 
men, machinery, materials and methods. 


absence of annual vacations 
mentals 
All these have to do primarily with the shop itself, 
and the best place to get intimate first-hand knowl- 


edge of these essentials is in the shop. Only a 
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relatively small percentage of the personnel ¢oy 
nected with the supervisory and executive direc} 
of our factories is at present technically traip 
In my judgment, New England industry wo, 
considerably improved and stimulated by an inflyy 
the form of techn 
factories. I wonder jf 


of new blood in more 


trained men in our 
engineering schools have adequate factory 


Are 
ciently in touch with the needs in this field, ; 


agement courses. our school faculties 


problems to be met, and the opportunities ; 


had? 


The cooperative plan of engineering education 
at Northeastern University is one attempt 
answer these questions raised by Dr. Tinsley and 
to solve the problems of educational-indust) 
relations. 

Other Massachusetts engineering schools aye 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute with an enr 
ment of 577, Tufts College with an enrolment 
of 349, and Harvard with an enrolment of 89. 
Beginning 


all of whom are graduate students. 
with the current academic year, the Harvard 
Engineering School will restrict itself entirely 
to graduate study. Instead of stressing the con- 
ventional divisions of civil, electrical and 
chanical engineering, etc., the Harvard Grad 
School will emphasize training and research i: 
the following groups of subjects: mechanics o! 
solids and fluids, thermodynamics, electrica 
power and transmission, communication, trans 
portation, sanitation and administration. 

The remaining New England states are rep 
resented by engineering colleges or divisions at 
the following institutions: Connecticut Stat 
College, enrolment 74; Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, 264; University of Maine, 363; University 
of New Hampshire, 339; University of Vermont, 
113. All these institutions are partly or wholly 
state maintained. Among privately endowed in- 
stitutions, Dartmouth College operates the 
Thayer School of Civil Engineering, which this 
year has an enrolment of 17, made up entirely 
of seniors in the college and postgraduate stu- 
dents; Brown University has 121 engineering 
students, and Yale has 214. 

Norwich University in Vermont, a military 
institution operated along the same lines as 
West Point, has an engineering enrolment of 
103. At Norwich there was recently established 
by Dr. Godfrey L. Cabot, of Boston, the James 
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t<on Cabot Professorship of Air Traffic 
?,oylation and Transportation. The income of 


ind for the present will be used for a gen- 


survey of air transportation and regulation 
ms under the direction of a special com- 
+tee of the board of trustees and for providing 
es and publications by noted aeronautic 

ties. In the near future, however, it is 
full-time professor will be 
offered to 


ted that a 
and a definite course 
In addition to the degree-granting institutions 
ned above, New England has at least two 
cal institutes offering two-year day pro- 
vrams of instruetion leading to technical diplo- 
mas: Wentworth Institute in Boston with a day 
enrolment of 480 students and Franklin Union, 
Jso in Boston, with a day enrolment of 68 stu- 
Both of these and others, 
including Lineoln Institute and Lowell Institute, 


ents institutes 
ffer extensive evening courses covering a wide 
inge of subjects. 

Thus it appears that there is no dearth of edu- 

onal opportunities of an engineering nature 

the great industrial states of New England. 
Not only ean the student choose among a wide 
range of curricula, but also he ean select his 
environment from denominational or 
non-sectarian, state controlled or private, mili- 
or civilian, rural or urban, cooperative or 


among 





full-time institutions of varying size and scope. 
A number of these institutions also offer excep- 
tionally fine opportunities for graduate study. 


WiuuiAM C,. WHITE 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 


THE CORNERSTONES OF DEMOCRACY 
We made the following recommendations to 
the recent eonvoeation of the University of the 
State of New York (and similar meetings) 
irging a point of view that is often overlooked 
in our teaching: 
y is on trial. What are teachers 
doing to combat the trend toward a dictatorship 
or some form of authoritarian government hos- 


Democraey 


tile to democracy? The older generation who 
have not thought this thing through are fooled 
by the smug appearance of school children under 
martinet diseipline, perhaps military drill, and 
imagine this is character development for a 
democracy. 
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(1) Is there anything in your program en- 
abling teachers to give more time to character 
education? This ean not be achieved without 
dropping some of the highbrow topies and using 
the time thus obtained to develop those eoopera- 
tive skills that are now largely monopolized by 
the predatory political gangster. Student activi- 
ties, labelled extra-curricular, should come into 
a more dignified place and be tactfully super- 
vised by a sponsor who has no other duties. 

(2) Free speech, the cornerstone of democ- 
racy, is in jeopardy. School is the place to 


teach fairness in persuasion—not 


foree, and patience, as Jefferson said, “to toler- 


argument, 


ate error as long as reason is left free to combat 
it.” Violence and personalities in debate are 
headed straight for fascism. 

(3) These are no new ideas of my committee, 
but the wisdom and sober judgment of some of 
the wisest men that ever lived, and the democ- 
They 


blazed the trail 150, years ago for a perfectly 


racy planned by them has not been tried. 


new kind of public school: 


Franklin: ‘‘for publie service.’’ 

Washington: ‘‘an enlightened opinion on self- 
government. ’’ 

Adams: ‘‘for civic and moral duties.’’ 

Madison and Monroe: ‘‘for government.’’ 

Jefferson: ‘‘to know what is going on, and to 


make, each, his part go on right.’’ 


They wanted the schools to turn out voters 
not merely giving lip service to the Constitution 
and laws, but alive to the tricks of the politicians 
and bosses and keen to beat them. 

The schools fell into the old rut of European 
standards, syntax, cube root and other frills, 
neglecting citizenship, and the political bosses 
have had their own way while there is no trained 
government personnel and the spoils system 
rules. 

Are not the public schools perpetuating the 
very bulwark of bad government when they 
graduate young citizens helpless to cope with the 
politicians, while this program of the Fathers is 
little better than a misty memory? 

(4) On the subject of militarism, will the 
convoeation take notice of the definite assault 
by the militarists on the publie schools and go 
on record against this? Harry Elmer Barnes 
says: “Now a drive is being made for a great 
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f the R. O. T. C. in high schools, preserving the four cornerstones of democrae 


insion Ot 


where junior units are to be established. Since outlined above or will it drift, as so often here 


it is a farce to expect the training of efficient  tofore, into a discussion of various highbroy 
officers in high schools, it is quite obvious that studies in no way conducive to democrati, 
this latest move of the War Department is pri- living? 

marily a gesture of propaganda and military Ricwarp WeE.ir~: 
psychology.” NATIONAL SELF GOVERNMENT 


Will the convocation address itself chiefly to CoMMITTEE, NEW York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN CHINA sity, $15,000; Kwanghua University, $15,00 

Great China University, $15,000; Franco-Chinois 
University, $10,000; Tungya College, $5,000; So 
chow School of Fine Arts, $6,000; Hangchow Co 
lege, $8,000; Amoy University, $9,000; Fukien 
people have determined to push ahead the edu- Christian College, $12,000; Hwanan College, $8,000 


DurING recent years, higher education in 


China has made rapid progress. In spite of 


economic depression and foreign oppression, our 


cational work. Kwangchow University, $6,000; West China Uni 


According to the 1934 survey, there are 110 versity, $20,000; Lingnan University, $35,0( 
institutions of higher learning in China, of which Kwangtung Peoples University, $14,000; Hunan 
tl are universities, 38 colleges and 31 junior Yale Medical College, $35,000; Chunghwa Univer 
sity, $8,000; Central China College, $15,000; Boon 
Library School, $5,000; Chiaochu School of Tech- 
nology, $35,000; Shansi Medical School, $15,00' 
Yenching University, $60,000; Catholic University, 
$10,000; Chaoyang College, $8,000; Nankai Uni- 
versity, $40,000; Cheeloo University, $30,000. 
Tke number of students in institutions of 
higher learning, according to the latest informa- 


colleges. Of these institutions, 28 are national, 
31 provincial and 51 private. The number of 
college teachers is 7,100 and of officers 4,200; 
75.5 per cent. of the faculty are full-time, and 
39.8 per cent. of them are returned students. 
The number of students is 44,000, of which 
5,100 are women, that is, 12 per cent. Seventy 
per cent. of the students are taking arts, law, : ; : : 
education and commerec, and 20 pet euch. ane tion available, is shown in Table II. 
TABLE II 





Number of 
a ee eer Pe students 


: N er . 
Province gene sedoad Population per 
, ‘ million 





Income Expenditures 





Choe) 


National revenue . 31.45 Teachers’ salaries . 
Provincial “ - 20. Officers " ; 
Private sources ... 26.: Wages for workers. 
Endowment 5.28 Equipment ke 
Tuition .... Special expenses .. cm 
Miscellaneous 5.75 ache “-ganiza- sie & 
Miscellaneous .... 65.75 —_ d organiza : Szechuen 

; al <6 Fukien 

Shansi 

, : ; s Anhwei 
taking science, agriculture, engineering and _ Shantung 

age! xt io Hunan 

medicine. The percentages of income and ex-  Kiangsi 

. _ . . P1: : Hupeh 
penditures of institutions of higher learning are a ay 30565 651 
as: See r Kwangsi 07: 13,648,200 
given in Table I. Kirin 36 7,634,671 
In the past year (1934-35 , y-  Shensi 5 11,802,446 
I - (i >) the Central Gov Yunnan . ¢ 13,821,234 
ernment has appropriated $720,000 to subsidize Heilungkiang ... 3,724,738 
; ; . : . : Kweichow 14,744,722 
private institutions for higher learning. The Kansu ......... 6,281,186 
ee * Charhar 1,997,015 
fund is distributed as follows: Suiyang 2,123,728 
Jehol 6,593,440 
ee eee See Pa — v8 : Hsinkiang 2,551,741 

rs She f $20,000; 7e - 5 ’ ’ 
nive rsity of Shanghai, $20,000; University of Tibet . 3722011 
Nanking, $34,000; Ginling College, $12,000; Soo- Ninghsia . : 1,449,867 
eh ‘ ; . Chinghwei 6,195,057 
chow University, $10,000; Nantung College, $35,- Hsikong : 8,906,450 


000; Tatung University, $35,000; Futan Univer- _— 2 6,100,206 
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[he present policy of the government is to 


ise the standard of the existing institutions. 
. regulations have been strictly enforced and 
institutions have been closed for failure 
nform with the standard requirements. 
rable Wang Shih Chieh, the minister of 
tion, has just announced “the other points 
» emphasized are as follows: (1) to develop 
ence, agriculture, engineering and medicine 
imit arts and law courses; (2) to raise the 
tieations for faculty and academie standard 

- students; (3) to revise the eurriculum and 
rease the science equipment; (4) to correlate 

e different institutions in the same area; (5) to 
ish bad private institutions and subsidize 
sood ones; (6) to establisi: seholarship funds to 
ssist poor but worthy strden's; and (7) to raise 
the qualifications for students geing abroad— 


nly college graduates are allowed.” 
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In the last few years, European influence has 
been stronger than that of the Anglo-Saxon. 
The process of nationalization of education is 
likely to go on with some vigor; and more strict 
This 
What 


China needs is not a Europeanized nor Ameri- 


standardization will probably be enforced. 
poliey will irritate progressive educators. 

canized but China-ized system of education. 
However, there are signs to show that the pres- 
ent maladjustment is only a transitional phe- 
nomenon. Many government educators realize 


the importance of educational experimentation 


and appreciate the special contribution of pri- 


vate edueation such as Christian colleges offer. 

Higher edueation, Christian, private and gov- 
ernment, will undoubtedly continue to play a 
very important part for the reconstruction of 
new China. Herman C. E. Li 
SHANGHAI UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROME 


Tue architeeture of this new University City 


is its impassioned critics. Admirers con- 
eratulate themselves that the new university 
should have arisen when the epoch of debased 
wuvoque has passed away, and when such build- 
ngs as those of the regrettable Via Cavour and 

tain other modern thoroughfares are no 
onger being projected. On the other hand, not 
few erities, while admitting that the 90,000,- 


so lire (about £1,600,000) assigned to 


, 


the scheme left no margin for “frills,” would 
have liked the buildings to have shown a rather 
rreater variety of style. Taken as a whole, the 
Cniversity City must be judged a remarkable 
product of modern Italian architecture, and un- 
grudging praise should be given to the way in 
vhich the interiors of the various buildings have 
heen planned to meet their several requirements. 

It is primarily with a utilitarian purpose that 
the new University City has been created at 
ast. As the years went by the university grew 
vith the careless spontaneity of Topsy rather 
than upon any well-ordered plan. It was not 
ncommon for students engaged in the more 
specialized work known as seminario to be 
a professor who 
Students 


turned out of their room by 
aimed the right to lecture there. 


could be seen standing in the corridors and try- 
ing to follow a lecture given in a hall too small 
to hold all the elass. 
teachers wasted time and money in seurrying 


Above all students and 


across Rome between the seattered buildings. 
The remedies proposed for this unsatisfae 
affairs were finally reduced to 


tory state of 


two. One strong body of opinion favored the 
so-ealled “tripartite” solution. Traditions were 
to be maintained by keeping the old Sapienza 
for the Faculties of Jurisprudence and Letters 
and the offices of the university, while the req 
built 
near the Polyclinic and the sciences were to be 
The alternative, to 


uisite institutes of medicine were to be 
grouped on the Viminal. 
bring all the university buildings together near 
the Polyelinie, was finally aecepted, save that 
the School of Applied Engineering remains in 
the Convent of San Pietro in Vineoli and the 
School of Architecture is established in the Valle 
The con- 


ception of the University City goes back almost 


Giulia just behind the British school. 
50 years. But it is no mere coincidence that it 
should have been left to Signor Mussolini to 
make this gift to the Rome which he has done 
so much to revive and adorn. 

The University City of Rome is to be inaugu- 
rated on Wednesday. It has been planned on a 


grand seale. Covering an area of about 40 
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acres, the site lies on the easterly outskirts of 
Rome alongside the road out to Tivoli. Of this 
area about one seventh will be occupied by the 
buildings themselves. The remainder will be 
taken up by courts, avenues, gardens and a 
sports ground. The new buildings have risen 
up in a neighborhood which already comprises 
such specially planned constructions as the vast 
Polyclinic, the new Dental Institute provided by 
the late Mr. Eastman, and the massive new 
Ministry of Air with its annexes. 

The dominant note, perhaps, is austere utili- 
tarianism. So much was, indeed, to be expected. 
The general direction and supervision were en- 
trusted to the Royal Academician Marcello Pia- 
centini, whose Ministry of Corporations in Rome, 
Law Courts in Messina, Monument to the Fallen 
in Genoa and other creations up and down Italy 
are typical embodiments of the new school of 
Italian architecture. Signor Piacentini has him- 
self designed only the rettorato, or reetor’s 
lodge—if the word lodge can be applied to so 
rrandiose a building. But his influenee is 
clearly stamped upon all the work of his seven 
collaborators, and it is he who will be praised 
or eritieized down the centuries for the general 
style of the city. 

The main entrance, flanked by the Institutes 
of Hygiene and Orthopedia, lies through lofty 
pilasters crowned by an arechitrave bearing the 
inseription “Vietorio Emanuele III Regnante 


Benito Mussolini Rem Italicum Moderant¢ 
Vetus Urbis Studium In Hane Sedem Romany 
Magnificentia Dignam Translatum Est.”  [), 
road leading up to the central piazza is a broad 
avenue with flower beds and trees down the mij. 
dle. On either side are the Institutes of Physic 
and Chemistry. Seven buildings—the Instity;, 
of Mineralogy, the School of Mathematics, t), 
Faculties of Jurisprudence and Letters, the Re; 

torato and the Institutes of Physies and Chey 

istry already mentioned—abut on the centrs 
piazza. 

The main feature of this grandiose mass 0} 
buildings is the imposing entrance leading { 
the study and reception rooms of the Reetor, 
the spacious ceremonial hall known as the Auk 
Magna and to the many administrative offices 
Behind this main building come other institutes, 
such as those for Physiology and Botany, whil 
set off at an angle are the Casa dello Student 
and the Sports Ground. 

In Rome, as in other Continental Universities, 
the college system of Oxford and Cambridge is 
unknown and the vast majority of the 7,000-odd 
students are external. Nevertheless, a number 
of students at Rome University need suitabl 
and congenial accommodation, and the Cusu 
dello Studente will, at the outset, provide lodg- 
ings, dining-rooms, studies and other conveni 
ences for about 300—Rome correspondent 


the London Times. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

“In view of the critical situation facing the 
present system of post-doctoral fellowships,” the 
Association of American Universities is present- 
ing to its member institutions, to the scientific 
and learned councils and to the foundations a 
proposal for their cooperative support of a fel- 
lowship program which will continue and im- 
prove research in the higher educational system 
of America. The decision to undertake such a 
program was the culmination of the thirty-sev- 
enth annual conference of the association, held 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., on Novem- 
ber 7,8 and 9. There were in attendance about 
forty delegates, representing thirty of the thirty- 


two member institutions. 


The present situation and its eritical aspects 
were set forth in two papers read at the after- 
noon session of November 8 by Dr. Frank R 
Lillie, of the National Research Council, and by 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; and also in discussion 10 
which the participants included President Ra) 
Lyman Wilbur, of Stanford University (whos 
prepared comments were read by Dean Ralp! 
H. Lutz); Dr. Waldo G. Leland, of the Amer- 
iean Council of Learned Societies; Dr. Donald 
Young, of the Social Science Research Council; 
President George F. Zook, of the American 
Council on Education; Dean Guy Stanton Ford, 
of the University of Minnesota, and Dean Edgar 
S. Furniss, of Yale University. 
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for productive scholarship is pe- 
? 


“Training 
arly a funetion of the universities,’ 
» declaration of Dr. Lillie. 


he said, only one successful system of ad- 


was the 
There has 
need training since learning began to be cul- 
ited, “and that is the system of apprentice- 
in which the scholar cooperates with the 
‘her in study of particular problems—a rela- 
p as beautiful as it is old.” 
Concerning ways and means for post-doctoral 
ning, Dr. 


net kinds of endeavor as “institutional and 


Lillie distinguished between two 
supra nstitutional. That is to say, on the one 
und efforts made within any given institution 
continue post-doctoral training with its own 
resources Whether for its own students or others; 
nd on the other hand efforts made by agencies 
tside of the universities as such, and often 
reference to particular fields of learning.” 

One of the most encouraging events in the entire 
vement of post-doctoral training for pro- 
luctive scholarship has been “the establishment 
{ the Institute for Advanced Study under the 
leadership of Abraham Flexner with the gen- 
and Mrs. 


any com- 


erous endowment by Mr. Bamberger 
Fuld.” But, Dr. Lillie continued, “in 
preliensive sense, training for advanced scholar- 
ship has larger requirements than any single 
institution ean supply.” 

Discussing the administration of fellowships, 
Dr. Lillie cited the success of the British Science 
Ktesearech Scholarships, for which candidates are 
recommended by the governing bodies of uni- 
versities and colleges and awards are made by a 
“The pages of the lists 
of scholars sparkle with names that eall up 


scholarship committee. 


ost fruitful contributions in the progress of 
... Up to 1930, 550 in all had been 
appointed and forty of their scholars were then 
on the rolls of the Royal Society.” Dr. Lillie 
spoke also of the suecessful results of younger 
enterprises in the United States—the fellowship 
awards of the John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
norial Foundation; the National Research Coun- 
clon the basis of funds supplied by the Roeke- 
teller Foundation; and post-doctoral fellowships 
administered direetly by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and the General Education Board. He 
relerred to the National Research Council fel- 
lowships as “a rather magnificent experiment in 


science. 
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post-doctoral education,” and cited opinions as 
Ty 
is very important for the future of science in 


to their value given by eminent scientists. 


Ameriea,” Dr. Lillie said in eonelusion, “that the 
situation with reference to post-doctoral fellow 
ships be stabilized.” 

The definite proposal which caused the asso- 
ciation to act was put forth by President Comp- 
ton in his paper, “A Proposed Program for the 
Support of Post-doctoral He 
hegan by referring to “the important point that 


Fellowships.” 


our higher edueational system is now faced with 
the alternatives of losing ground in this aspect 
of their program or else, by cooperative effort, 
continuation and improve 


providing for its 


ment.” Dr. Compton, in his presentation of 
“basie facts,” deseribed the system of National 
Research Fellowships which has been developed 
during the past fifteen years under financial 
support by the Rockefeller Foundation and 
“administered by the nation’s most eminent re- 
search scholars operating through the National 
Research Council, the Social Science Research 
Council and the American Council of Learned 
Societies.” Specific ways in which the universi- 
ties have benefited by these fellowships were out- 
lined. “We are indebted and grateful to the 
Rockefeller Foundation for its great contribu- 
tion,” said Dr. Compton. 

“Tt appears certain,” he continued, “that the 
foundation will not continue its support of this 
general program on the same scale and in the 
same way as in the past.” Dr. Compton gave it 
as his own thought that the foundation “would 
wish to give some substantial help to an or- 
ganized group of universities in maintaining a 
cooperative post-doctorate fellowship program, 
if they could agree upon a plan showing prom- 
ise of suecess and permanence.” 

Dr. Compton then set forth a plan by which 
each cooperating university would agree to ap- 
point to post-doctorate fellowships those candi- 
dates selected and recommended by a board of 
selection which would consider all applications 
throughout the country. Appointments should 
be for a two-year period, the fellowships to 
carry a schedule of stipends uniform in all in- 
stitutions. The fellow would be expected to co- 
operate in the teaching or other work of the de- 
partment, not exceeding one third of his working 


time. It was emphasized that this “should be a 
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plan of the universities, as represented by this 
association, rather than a plan of the councils 
offered to the universities.” 
The response to Dr. Compton’s suggestions 
was most favorable and, at the business session 
of November 9, 


a committee of the Associa- 


on the morning appointment 
was announced of 
American Universities to draft a plan 
National 


Scienee Research Couneil and the Amer- 


tion ot 


with the Research Couneil, the 


along 
Social 
Societies, and then to 


ican Couneil of Learned 


toward the plan 


contr butory 


Rockefeller 


support 


from the Foundation or other 


sourees., 


Broap PROBLEMS OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


veneral session on the morning ot 


At the 


November 8, two papers were presented on 


broad aspects of graduate study, the first by 
Dean R. G. 


and the second by President Walter A. Jessup, 


D. Richardson, of Brown University, 


of the Carnegie Foundation. 

Under the title “The Present Need for a Con- 
structive Review of Graduate Schools,” Dean 
dealt with “the new problems and 


He de- 


fined the functions of a university, stressing its 


Richardson 
requirements of the immediate future.” 
tradition of “devotion and vigor in the search 
for truth and impartiality in reporting the re- 
sults of that search. The university must make 
it clear to the world that there ean be no short 
cuts to peace and prosperity, no cireumvention 
of the laws of the universe, and no substitute for 
straight thinking.” He felt that ‘in the inereas- 
ingly complex organization of society, the ser- 
vice ot the graduate sehnool must grow ever 
broader and deeper.” 

Dean Richardson presented evidences of his 
that 


thought American universities are now in 


a transition stage: “The slackening of the rate 
at which new funds for development of ad- 
vanced instruetion and research become avail- 
able and the realization that in some cases there 
has been over-expansion; the turn of the tide 
of advanced students which in former days 
flowed from America to Europe; the inereasing 
number of colleges in which the students during 
their junior and senior years are being given a 
well-rounded training ...; the growth of post- 
doctoral study; the establishment of separate 


institutes for researeh.” 
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Among the university problems which De 
Richardson listed as needing attention wor, 
these: Making the aims of the university kn 
to the public; interpretation of the statistics 
college and graduate school enrolment; the . 
justment of supply and demand in trained me; 
are the best student minds being enlisted 
advanced study?; types of graduate studey:, 
the relation of degrees to types of training: a; 
fellowships. All these considerations suze 
the need for “a critical review of the whole pr 
lem of graduate instruction.” This should } 
done, Dean Richardson thought, on a seale @ 
parable with the important investigations 
earlier years, such as those of medical and Jeo 
education conducted by the Carnegie Found 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 


GRADUATE WORK AND SOcIAL NEEDS 


In following Dean Richardson, Preside, 
Walter A. Jessup, of the Carnegie Foundat 

for the Advancement of Teaching, said he fel; 
that “the Americar 


graduate work have been debated before 


needs and standards of 
association for a third of a century” and that, 
upon the principles already established, “t! 
road is open to any school or group of schools 
to assume such leadership as is indicated by its 
resources in men and ideas.” He agreed wit 
Dean Richardson that the problems cited a 
very real, including “new graduate questio 
which have arisen with the passing of the years 
and the constant expansion of organized educa- 
tion into new fields.” President Jessup specitied 
the new fields of library science, physical educa 
home economics, 
“We may 


fewer 


expect not fewer graduate schools and | 


art, dramaties, 


journalism, commerce and religion. 


tion, music, 


graduate departments and fewer graduate de 
grees, but an enormous increase in the social 
mand for graduate work, under one label or an 
other.” 

To his own question, “How did we get tls 
way?” President Jessup replied in a way which 
gave an admirably succinct review of colleg: 
and university development in this countr 
One paragraph of this was as follows: 


The early New England settler insisted upon 
program of education—this with a religious sal 
sater Jefferson insisted on a program 
This explained 


tion. 
education with a political sanction. 
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n and support of the state universities 
sheaf on a program of public education. 
Civil War came a recognition of 


g the 


n with an economic sanction. Technical 


s flourished. Gradually the church, the state 


lustry have thus come to depend upon the 


No clear understanding of the problems of 
aduate work is possible, said President Jessup, 
chout something of an appreciation of the 
forees Which have come to bear upon all 

- of edueation. “Through a common set of 

| pressures our schools are, in effect, a unit.” 

He sketched the picture: elementary schools that 
sister more than twenty million children; the 

school and preparatory school with more 


“ 


six million students; “a thousand institu- 


at are called colleges ... half as many 
together registering 
He spoke of 


special schemes of teaching in great industrial 


ed junior colleges 


re than a million students.’ 
zations. “In addition to all this we now 
adult education forums proposed on a 
nd scale. As our society is organized, 
‘believe in education’ at any and all levels, 
respective of the details.” 
President Jessup recounted the development 
he relations between schools and colleges, 
such as the certificate plan of admission and the 
credit plan of progress in college ana univer- 
sity. “These working arrangements have had an 
enormous effect upon the colleges.” Numerous 
yuotations were given of opinions and actions 
vhich President Jessup had culled in reading 
the proceedings of the Association of American 
Universities from 1901 to date. 


the latter 


Extracts from 
part of Dr. Jessup’s paper follow: 


Graduate education has extended, in response to 
social pressures, to include not only the traditional 
two hundred 


eading universities but also 


+} 


some 
er institutions. The number is increasing every 

Both the college and the secondary school lament 
the fact that they have been caught in the lockstep 
f large classes, with units and credits as markers. 

graduate school, reasonably free from the 
rst of these abuses, could shake itself free from 
| of them without difficulty. .. . 


Were any five of the members of this association 


leliberately to branch out and develop graduate 
work on the highest level of which it is capable, 


} 


y selecting students who are capable of doing the 
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best job possible within the limits of their re- 
sources of personnel, the nature of institutional 
imitation is such that we should quickly have other 


institutions following in their footsteps. 


Among those who tock part in the diseussion 
of President Jessup’s paper were Dr. A. O. 
Leuschner, of the University of California; Dean 
L. P. Eisenhart, of Princeton University, and 
Dean Guy Stanton Ford, of the University of 
Minnesota. 

DEANS’ CONFERENCES 


Six main topies were presented by a total of 
nine speakers at the conferences of deans and 
similar officers of graduate schools, held on the 
afternoon and evening of November 7. These 
included a paper “Honors Work and Graduate 
Study,” read by President Frank Aydelotte of 
Swarthmore has 


College, where honors work 


been conducted since 1922. Other papers and 
speakers were: “Recording the Work of Gradu- 
ate Students,” Dean William MePherson, Ohio 
State Dean C. E. 
State University of Iowa (whose paper 
read by Dr. G. D. Stoddard; “Migratory Stu- 
dents,” Dean J. C. Metealfe, University of Vir- 
School 


Pierson, 


University, and Seashore, 


was 


Graduate 
WwW. W. 


Jr., University of North Carolina, and Dean 


ginia; “Organization of a 


within the University,” Dean 
H. Lamar Crosby, University of Pennsylvania; 
“The Relation between Graduate and Under- 
graduate Work,” Dean R. M. Ogden, Cornell 
University; “The Comprehensive Examination,” 
Dean L. P. Eisenhart, Princeton University, and 
Dean E. B. Stouffer, University of Kansas. 


OTHER SESSIONS 


The delegates and guests of the association 
were guests of Cornell University at luncheon 
and dinner on November 8. President Living- 
ston Farrand extended the welcome of Cornell, 
both at the opening conference and at the din 
ner. Dean F. K. Riechtmyer, of Cornell, pre- 
sided at all sessions, and was toastmaster. Other 
dinner speakers were: President George F. 
Zook, of the American Council on Education; 
Dean Ford, of the University of Minnesota, and 
Dean George S. Brett, of the University of 
Toronto. 

Reports of standing committees 


cial committees were presented at 


and of spe 
the business 
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November 9, A 


Dean Edgar S. Furniss, of 


— , 
session heid on the morning ol 


report was made by 


Yale University, 


Upon 


secretar\ of the association. 


1 ‘ . 
recommendation of the Committtee on 


+9 
versities and Colleres nre- 


sented by Dean Fernandu 


University, four institutior 


approved list ot the a SOC] 
ACTIVITIES OF THE 
FOUNDAT 


PROGRAMS AND 


THE Rockefeller Founda 


679,775 during the year lf 


annual report, which has 
In commenting upon the a 
Max Mason, president of 1 


in part: 


The 
cedure in the application of ft 


determination of sou 


of man becomes unusually dif 
opportunity and need coincide 
Such a 


sources. situation, 


change in world conditions, 





thought of those responsible 
the fields and methods of wo 
yield the most tangible and las 
have been the preoccupying ec 
trustees and executive officers 
Foundation during the past ye 

The decisions reached during tne year 1934 as 
to program in the immediate future bring increased 
emphasis on special fields, and on realistic research 
designed to meet definite and clearly recognized 
needs. 

The Foundation proposes to continue its tradi- 
tional work in public health, studying, through its 
field and laboratory staffs, diseases and the control 
of diseases in their environments, and giving assis- 
tance to governmental activities and to the training 
of personnel. 

In the field of medical science the major interest 
will continue to be mental health, and support will 
be given for research and its applications, as well 
as for the training of personnel. A secondary in- 
terest will be the training of medical students in 
hygiene and public health. 

In the natural sciences support will be given, as 
to studies in the broad field of 


in recent years, 


AND SOCIETY ‘ 





lege, Montevallo, Ala.; Capital University. , 
lumbus, Ohio; College of the Sacred Heart, x, 





York City, and Skidmore College, Sa; 
Springs, N. Y. 
SAREE NTC ENO E eC oe 


TY 


CUT- 


area of public appreciation and participation, and 
of fostering international cultural understanding. 
Opportunities of importance seem to exist through 
the plans of the public school system for adult com- 
munity work in cultural subjects, through certain 
activities of museums and libraries, and through 
the work of a few important centers which ar 
developing the drama as a school, college, and com 
munity activity. The vast general fields of the 
radio broadcast and motion pictures will also re 
ceive consideration, since well-organized efforts for 
their greater cultural effectiveness appear t 
valuable and in need of support. 


Pusiic HEALTH 
Operating on a budget of $2,200,000 for pub- 
lie health activities, The Rockefeller Foundation 
in 1934 engaged in field research on yellow fever, 
malaria, hookworm disease, tuberculosis, uncu- 

















the Walter and 
rch in Pathology 
tralia; Dartmouth 
ate of Preventive 









- yaws and diphtheria; conducted yel- 
- surveys and control campaigns; ¢ar- 
yrojects in malaria control, supported 


ried oul 
numerous demonstrations of complete public 








fever not carried by that mosquito and iuere- 
fore offering to the scientific investigator new 
and as yet unsolved problems. 


MeEpicaL SCIENCES 


The total amount appropriated during the 
vear for work in the medical sciences was $1,- 
26,200. Aid of four types was given for the 
iivancement of psyehiatry: grants to universi- 
ties and other institutions for the development 
research and teaching in psychiatry and asso- 
ciated subjects; endowment and building funds 
lor establishing psyehiatrie departments; re- 
search aid grants to individual workers engaged 
in important investigations in mental diseases, 
and fellowships to enable men and women espe- 
cially qualified for work in this field to obtain 
lesirable advanced training. 
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Grants for work in psychiatry were made to 
McGill University for research and teaching; 
to the Massachusetts Department of Menta! Dis- 
eases for studies in psychiatry at the Boston 

‘eester State Hos- 
varch on dementia 
ns University, for 
hiatry in the Pedi- 
‘ty of Leiden, for 
ago Area Project, 
ad prevention of 
few selected areas 
of Rochester, for 
the National Com- 
ywards support of 
1935; to the Uni- 

teaching of psy- 

to the University 
e of the Pennsyl- 


opment of teach- 


| related subjects, 
rk University, to 
dical School, the 


CES 

ences, appropria- 

ited to $1,051,210. 
The program called for specifie concentration in 
the fields of experimental and physicochemical 
biology, and included appropriations to: Am- 
herst College, for research in biology; New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, for the support of a maize stocks clearing 
house; American Society of Naturalists, Car- 
negie Institution Laboratory at Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island, for a Drosophila stock 
center; Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Labora- 
tory, Bar Harbor, Maine, for research in mam- 
malian genetics; Harvard Medical School and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for ear- 
rying out investigations in spectroscopic analy- 
sis of blood serum in anemia; Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, for work in chemophysical biol- 
ogy; MeGill University, Departments of Neurol- 
ogy and Physies, for research in spectroscopic 
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November 9. A 
report was made by Dean Edgar S. Furniss, of 


Yale Univ 


Upon recommenda 


session held on the morning of 


ersity, secretary of the association. 


tion of the Committtee on 


Classification of Universities and Colleges pre- 
Dean Fernandus Payne, of Indiana 
added to the 


Alabama Col- 


sented by 
University, four institutions were 


ipproved list of the association: 
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lege, Montevallo, Ala.; Capital University. , 
lumbus, Ohio; College of the Sacred Heart, Ney 
York City, and Skidmore College, Sars: 
Springs, N. Y. ; 
The association decided to hold its 1936 ¢, 
ference at the University of Texas. 
RAYMOND WaALtEps 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


REPORTS 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ROCKEFELLER 
FOUNDATION 


PROGRAMS AND POLICIES 


THE Rockefeller Foundation expended $12,- 


679,775 during the vear 1934, according to its 
annual report, which has just been published. 
In commenting upon the activities of the year, 
Max Mason, president of the foundation, said 
in part: 

rhe determination of sound Foundation pro- 
cedure in the application of funds to the well-being 
of man becomes unusually difficult when increased 
opportunity and need coincide with diminished re- 
sources. Such a situation, at a time of rapid 
change in world conditions, demands the careful 
thought of those responsible for the selection of 
the fields and methods of work which promise to 
yield the most tangible and lasting benefits. These 
have been the preoccupying considerations for the 
trustees and executive officers of The Rockefeller 
Foundation during the past year. 

The decisions reached during the year 1934 as 
to program in the immediate future bring increased 
emphasis on special fields, and on realistic research 
designed to meet definite and clearly recognized 
needs. 

The Foundation proposes to continue its tradi- 
tional work in publie health, studying, through its 
field and laboratory staffs, diseases and the control 
of diseases in their environments, and giving assis- 
tance to governmental activities and to the training 
of personnel. 

In the field of medical science the major interest 
will continue to be mental health, and support will 
be given for research and its applications, as well 
as for the training of personnel. A secondary in- 
terest will be the training of medical students in 
hygiene and public health. 

In the natural sciences support will be given, as 
in recent years, to studies in the broad field of 


directed 
understanding of physical and mental growth anj 


modern analytic biology, towards 
development. 

In the field of social science aid will be given for 
objective studies on selected problems of realist 
importance in social control, through the met] 
of direct factual study, training of personnel, ; 
basic research. In many such fields, the work j 
beset with great difficulties, but the stakes a 
large that their attainment is worthy of tremendous 
effort. International relations form a case in point 
Objective studies in the problems relating to ec 


nomic security will be fostered, both those relating 


to the business cycle and those arising from at 
tempts to ameliorate the effects upon the individual 
of economic instability. A third general field of 
interest will be that of public administration. 1! 
field of criminology presents problems for combined 
attack from the angle of the behavior problems of 
the individual and problems of public administra- 
tion 

The work in the humanities will consist of efforts 
in selected types of cultural activities permitting 


} 


praciical application, with the aim of extending the 
area of public appreciation and participation, and 
of fostering international cultural understanding. 
Opportunities of importance seem to exist through 
the plans of the public school system for adult com 
munity work in cultural subjects, through certain 
activities of museums and libraries, and through 
the work of a few important centers which ar 
developing the drama as a school, college, and com- 
munity activity. The vast general fields of th 
radio broadeast and motion pictures will also re 
ceive consideration, since well-organized efforts for 
their greater cultural effectiveness appear to lx 
valuable and in need of support. 


Pusiic HEALTH 
Operating on a budget of $2,200,000 for pub- 
lie health activities, The Rockefeller Foundation 
in 1934 engaged in field research on yellow fever, 
malaria, hookworm disease, tuberculosis, undu- 

















- yaws and diphtheria; conducted yel- 
- surveys and control campaigns; ecar- 


ojects in malaria control, supported 
i»; demonstrations of complete public 
programs; gave aid to the organization 
; enance of essential services of state and 
health departments, and continued its 
bution for the training of public health 
through aid to schools and institutes 
riene and publie health as well as by sup- 
f a fellowship program. 
reneral result of technical methods, de- 
n the laboratory, it has become evident 


nel 


are two endemic areas of yellow 


ere 


‘over in the world. The boundaries of these 
reas have been approximately established. 


f them oecurs in Africa and extends from 
Senegal in West Africa to the upper reaches of 
Nile. The other oeceurs in South America 
| occupies practically the whole of the Ama- 
Valley, reaching for short distances into 
watersheds. 
has come to be recognized that yellow fever 


exist not only in a mild and almost un- 
recognizable form, but also in forms not asso- 
jated with its recognized earrier, the stegomyia 
mosquito. The disease is transmitted and per- 
petuated in certain endemic areas by vectors 
different from the single one (stegomyia mos- 
in Habana, Panama and 

epidemic cities in general. Within these -en- 
demic areas, large parts of which are covered 


quito) eneountered 


zie, there occurs a type of jungle yellow 
fever not carried by that mosquito and iuere- 
fore offering to the seientific investigator new 
and as yet unsolved problems. 


MeEpIcAL SCIENCES 


The total amount appropriated during the 
vear tor work in the medical sciences was $1,- 
26,200. Aid of four types was given for the 
idvancement of psychiatry: grants to universi- 
ties and other institutions for the development 
t research and teaching in psychiatry and asso- 
ated subjects; endowment and building funds 
tor establishing psyehiatrie departments; re- 
search aid grants to individual workers engaged 
in important investigations in mental diseases, 
and fellowships to enable men and women espe- 
cially qualified for work in this field to obtain 
desirable advanced training. 
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Grants for work in psychiatry were made to 
MeGill University for research and teaching; 
to the Massachusetts Department of Mental Dis- 
eases for studies in psychiatry at the Boston 
State Hospital; to the Worcester State Hos- 
pital, Massachusetts, for research on dementia 
praecox; to the Johns Hopkins University, for 
the development of child psychiatry in the Pedi- 
atric Clinie; to the University of Leiden, for 
child psychiatry; to the Chicago Area Project, 
for the study, treatment and prevention of 
juvenile delinqueney within a few selected areas 
in Chieago; to the University of Rochester, for 
the Child Guidance Clinic; to the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, towards support of 
its general expenses during 1935; to the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, for the teaching of psy- 
chiatry in the Medical School; to the University 
of Michigan and the Institute of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, for the development of teach- 
ing and research in psychiatry. 

For work in neurology and related subjects, 
gifts were made to New York University, to 
Northwestern University Medical School, the 
University of Pennsylvania, the Walter and 
Eliza Hall Institute of Research in Pathology 
and Medicine, Melbourne, Australia; Dartmouth 
College, and the Lister Institute of Preventive 


Medicine, London. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


In the field of the natural sciences, appropria- 
tions made during 1934 amounted to $1,051,210. 
The program ealled for specifie concentration in 
the fields of experimental and physicochemical 
biology, and included appropriations to: Am- 
herst College, for research in biology; New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, for the support of a maize stocks clearing 
house; American Society of Naturalists, Car- 
negie Institution Laboratory at Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island, for a Drosophila stock 
center; Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Labora- 
tory, Bar Harbor, Maine, for research in mam- 
malian genetics; Harvard Medical School and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for ear- 
rying out investigations in spectroscopic analy- 
sis of blood serum in anemia; Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, for work in chemophysical biol- 
ogy; MeGill University, Departments of Neurol- 
ogy and Physies, for research in spectroscopic 
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biology; University of Chicago, to widen the 
scope of spectroscopic methods as applied to 
biological problems; University of Michigan, for 
research in biophysics; University of Uppsala, 
Sweden, for conducting research in the physico- 
chemical properties ot proteins; California In- 
stitute of Technology, for research in chemistry ; 
Columbia University, to aid in conducting re- 
searches on the biological effects of heavy hydro- 
gen; Columbia University, for research in the 
physiology of sex; National Research Council, 
for projects under the Committee for Research 
in Problems of Sex; Ohio State University, for 
research in endocrinology; State University of 
Iowa, for research in cellular physiology; Uni- 
versity of Rochester, for studies on the physiol- 
ogy of reproduction; University of Wisconsin, 
for research work in endocrinology; University 
of Michigan, to conduct studies on the physiol- 


ogy of respiration. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The social science program for 1934 involved 
appropriations amounting to $1,164,690. 

In the field of economic planning and control 
an appropriation was made to the University of 
Pennsylvania for the Industrial Research De- 
partment of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce. 

Appropriations in the field of international 
relations included interim grants to the Foreign 
Poliey 


search department; to the American Geographi- 


Association for the support of its re- 


cal Society for the completion of its millionth 
map of Hispanie America, and to the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacifie Relations for 
All these projects had 

1933. An additional 
grant was made to the Foreign Policy Associa- 


its general expenses. 


received assistance in 
tion for a study of Cuban economie and social 
conditions. 

The largest grant in the field of community 
organization and planning went to the Welfare 
New York City, 
$75,000 for the budget of its Research Bureau. 


Council of which reeeived 
Other appropriations were made to the New 
the Community 
their research 


Foundation and 


Philadelphia 


Hampshire 
Council of for 
programs. 


Appropriations for work outside the fields of 


international relations and community planning 
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included support of institutional centers ¢,, 
research and advanced training. The follows, 
institutions received grants during the y 


ear 





Institute for Research in the Social Sejenees »: 
the University of Virginia, the American |p;. 
versity of Beirut, Yenching and Nankaj unjy 


y 
rs) 


sities, both in China, and the universities 
Chicago, Stockholm, Oxford and Paris. Sever) 
schools of social work continued to receive as 
sistance from the foundation under its for 
program, new grants being made to the Selo, 
of Applied Social Sciences of Western Reso 
University and to the School of Social Seryi«, 
Administration of the University of Chicag 
Although the foundation plans to withdraw 
from the field of cultural anthropology, it made 
new grants to institutions which had heen ry 
cipients of previous appropriations: Columbia 
University, Tulane University and the Univer 
sity of Chicago. 

the 
mentioned 


In addition to program in the socia 


sciences above, appropriations 
amounting to $525,500 were made in connecti 

with emergency grants in support of: (1) 
Studies providing for concurrent recording and 
appraisal of procedures in important sections of 
the Federal Government’s recovery, relief and 
reconstruction programs; and (2) undertakings 
providing collaboration on the part of private 
agencies with programs, new in type or scali 


of federal, state and local governments. 


THE HUMANITIES 


During 1934 the foundation’s appropriations 
in the field of the humanities totaled $749,500 
The program of specifie concentration confined 
itself to two fields of operation: the improve 
ment of international understanding throug! 
cultural interchange and the preservation and 
interpretation of American cultural traditions. 

The American Council of the Institute ot 
Pacific Relations received two appropriations 
from the foundation during 1934 for the devel: 
opment in American universities of instruction 
in Russian language and literature, and an ap- 
propriation for similar work in Chinese and 
Japanese was made to Columbia University, 
these projects all being conceived as part of 4 
plan for wider Far Eastern studies. Grants 
supplementing former assistance were made to 
the Bodleian Library at the University of Ox 











NovEMBER 16, 1935 
and to the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris 
ee ection with the publieation of its general 
sataiozue. 
: ronand the preservation and interpretation 
American eultural traditions the foundation 
»propriated funds to the American Council of 
7 aad Societies for its “Dictionary of Ameri- 
ies Biography,” and to the University of 
Chicago for the preparation of the “Historical 
tionary of American English.” The Library 
Congress received an additional grant of 


1 


D) 


2,000 for the collection of photographie 
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copies of source materials for American history 
from national archives and various European 
The Virginia Historical Society also 
received supplementary funds for the prepara- 
tion of its “Virginia Historical Index.” In the 
field of dramatie art grants were made to Yale 


libraries. 


University and the State University of Iowa. 


Studies in Hispanic-American culture were 
financed at the universities of Texas and New 
Mexico and additional funds were provided for 
interpretative studies of Indian art at the Labo- 


ratory of Anthropology, in Santa Fe. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


LONG-TIME EFFECTS OF TRAINING 
COLLEGE STUDENTS HOW 
TO STUDY 

SrupeNtTS whose high-school work has been 
mediocre or inferior in quality but who never- 
theless wish to pursue college courses constitute 
, serious problem in educational guidance. A 
number of attempts have been made to meet 
this issue by affording such individuals special 
training in study techniques designed to raise the 
vel of their college performance. The success 
f these “how to study” courses has usually been 
evaluated at the conclusion of a semester or year, 
probably too short a period to assess any endur- 
In the present 
report results on one of the pioneering efforts 
in this field—the University of Buffalo study 
course—are presented nine years after its initia- 
tion, making it possible to determine how far 
these students have progressed in their college 


ing values of such training. 


and professional school careers and with what 
degree of suceess.? 

The Buffalo study course, which has been de- 
scribed in detail elsewhere,? has been required of 
all students who rank in the lower quintiles of 
their high-school graduating classes (lower two 
fifths for city high schools, and lower three fifths 
for smaller schools), and who wish to enter the 
University of Buffalo. The course is given in a 
three-week period preceding the opening of col- 
lege and ineludes drill in English composition, 


‘For a more complete discussion of the present 
results, see R. E. Eckert and E. S. Jones, Univ. of 
Buffalo Studies, Vol. X, No. 2, June, 1935. 

_°E.S. Jones, University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. 
V, No. 3, April, 1927, and Vol. VIII, No. 1, Feb- 


ruary, 1930. 


reading, note-taking, library reference work and 
an introduction to the fundamental concepts in 
the social and physical sciences. Extensive test- 
ing and individual conferences supplement the 
At the conclusion of the 
course a few students are debarred from college, 
while doubtful 

reduced schedules. 


regular class work. 


vases are recommended for 


SELECTION OF CONTROL GROUP 

In two earlier studies of the suecess of the 
procedure, Jones found that trained students 
achieved at a higher level and remained in eol- 
lege a longer time than untrained students who 
had entered the university from the lower fifths 
of their class before this course requirement was 
in operation. The large number of cases in- 
cluded in the present study, however (296 stu- 
dents who took the course in the years 1926-31), 
as well as sweeping changes during this period 
in college curricula and instructional methods, 
made it inadvisable to seleet controls from earlier 
years. As a result exact controls could not be 
obtained, since every student from these lower 
levels had to take the course. The nearest ap- 
proach, therefore, was to match each trained 
student with an untrained student who was alike 
in every respect except that his high-school 
achievement was just above the criterion line. 
As Table I shows, the agreement was exceed- 
ingly close on age, type of high school attended, 
aptitude and achievement test scores and eur- 
riculum, and this similarity holds for individual 
cases as well as group comparisons. 

The Regents’ averages of the two groups differ 
significantly (6.90 S.E.), showing that this mea- 
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TABLE I 








A COMPARISON OF STUDY AND CONTROL STUDENTS ON THE VARIOUS MEASURES USED IN MATCHING 
REGENTS’ EXAMINATION ACHIEVEMENT* 
Percentages Study Contro 
Measure Study Control Measure Mean S.D. Mean . SDP 
(296 cases 
each) 
Ser ige at entrance 
MRT Ra eS ee 85.5 85.5 TOURIETORD 666 20s 18.9 1.5 18.7 
ee eee 14.5 14.5 
Iowa High School Con 
Type of high school tent Exam, 
eae 57.4 54.8 (centile scores) 
Out-of-town ....... 34.8 39.2 TOCRURIOED <.0.<.0% 0% 43.3 25.5 $1.4 27.9 
ye, er rar 7.8 6.1 
Am. Council Psychologi- 
Curriculum cal Exam, 
Pre-dental ...... 13.8 i Be (centile scores) 
Pre-medical ......-. 23.0 25.7 Total STOup .. see. $2.4 26.9 42.4 2 
Pre-engineering y Ai Z y Ae 4 
PRL: is Gras wea ace 15.2 14.5 Regents’ Average 
POs AGM. <c.cces 28.4 28.4 (not matched) 
BIRD: 6 scicmin ea wets 17.6 18.2 TOCRE STOUD: «6c ccs 74.7 3.6 76.5 7 


* To conserve space, results are not given for each year group, but the various measures were closely simi 
for these smaller groups as well as for the total populations. 


sure of examination performance, like high- 
school rank to which it is closely related, has not 
been equated and must be allowed for in the 
interpretation of results. While the present con- 
trol 


aptitude to the experimental group, they seem to 


closely similar in scholastie 


students are 


have an advantage over the study students in 
their conscientious effort to satisfy school re- 
quirements. An interesting point, however, is 
that the control group achievement is well below 
that of the average student in the lowest fifths 
admitted without the course. In other words, 
the present controls escaped the requirement by 
a very narrow margin and represent the lowest 
group admitted to college without special train- 
ing. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT 

The first analysis of the progress of the “how 
to study” and control groups in college was 
based on grade-point average for the freshman 
year. The results, as given in Table II, favor 
the control group, although only in 1927 does 
the difference approach statistical reliability. 
For the entire period the study students tend to 
lag about a fourth of a grade-point behind their 
controls, the difference being somewhat greater 
for the first three years and smaller more re- 
cently. When the total groups are compared, 
the difference is significant (3.96 S.E.), but less 
than that obtained on measures of high-school 
achievement, apparently that the 
course has operated to decrease the gap between 


indicating 


the two groups. 





TABLE II 


A COMPARISON OF STUDY AND CONTROL STUDEN’TS oy 
THE BASIS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT? 


Control G 





ae -» Study Group 
Year N* “Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Freshman Year 
rere 32 3.42 .70 3.71 79 
rrr 40 3.10 6 3.50 61 
i ee 45 3.16 -70 3.42 82 
i eer 55 3.20 .85 3.40 81 
er 56 3.42 .64 3.56 77 
SE 4:6'5: bieck 68 3.60 .56 3.77 59 
Sophomore Year 
oo ee 19 3.65 .60 3.75 77 
RD 5-6: gare 26 3.44 42 90 82 
a eae ot 3.63 67 3.85 73 
er 28 3.43 57 3.92 7 
Lo 20 3.72 52 290 7 
Pee 24 3.88 59 >.92 51 
* The number of cases indicates the pairs at 


beginning of the year. There are slight variat 
between the groups due to the fact that occasionally 
students dropped out before final grades were in 

+ Those who entered college in 1926, rather tha 
those who did sophomore work that year. 


Comparisons were also made on achievemen' 
in specific subjects in order to see whether th 


preliminary training period had brought th 
study group closer to the performance of their 
controls in certain fields than in others. | 
every instance the control group surpassed th 
trained students and, with a few exceptions, the 
gap between the groups is surprisingly constant 
from one subject to another and from the first 
semester to the second. Mathematics, economics 
and general science showed the nearest approach 
to equality of achievement, whereas study stu- 
dents were clearly outstripped in European 
history and chemistry. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the trained students had spent much time 














-jye drill in English composition, the 
e between the groups in this field closely 
- the average difference for other fresh- 
i 1rses 
\y investigation of sophomore year progress 
plicated by the withdrawal or dismissal 
| of either the “how to study” or 
In Table II, there- 


( ege 
trol member of the pair. 
only complete pairs—both members enter- 
second year of work—have been 
ned for analysis. Again the control group 
a consistent superiority, with the average 


upon a 


of the experimental group still about a 
a point below that of the untrained 


< 


It is interesting that the two years show 


rth ol 


ar trends, negating any assumption that 
-he eumulative effects of practicing certain study 
niques might become evident in a measure 
wchievement taken at a later date. However, 
with these eases, at least, there is no sign of 
deterioration of the study group during the 


lomore year. 


s 


Success IN THE SENIOR COLLEGE AND 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
Since these students expected to take arts or 
professional school degrees, a study of their 
success in attaining this objective affords one of 
indices of the values of the 
training procedure. A first survey of persis- 
tence in college, based on the curriculum in which 
the student enrolled at the time of entrance, 
wed that study students were more likely to 
persevere in certain curricula than in others. 
Thus the experimental group fared as well as 
the control group in business administration, 
whereas in medicine the mortality was almost 
twice as great for the former group, a difference 
ich is due in part to the fact that doubtful 
students are not so likely to be admitted to the 
medical school as to other divisions. The point 
lat stood out most strikingly, however, was that 
n both groups only three or four of every ten 
students had completed advanced courses, senior 
lege or professional, for which they originally 
enrolled, or were in the process of doing 60. 
Such a situation would not be so disturbing if 
the remaining students had selected a new voca- 
tional objeetive and persisted in that field, but 
such shifting aeeounts for only about a tenth of 
the original group. 


» most eritieal 


W 
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TABLE Ill 


\ COMPARISON OF THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE STUDY 
AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Left College 
Stillin ————— 


Received L - 
training Scholar- 


Curriculum , 
a. degree Other 


ship reasons 

a Ss _ Ss ¢ Ss 

Arta® .cvgua 16 26 10 8 47 25 71 «268 
Business Ad.. 22 25 13 Ss 15 13 32 36 
Dentistry 7 8 7 6 3 1 3 2 
BW cone wa 13 14 8 10 3 2 1 4 
Medicine ... 5 15 15 20 1 1 1 
Pharmacy 1 3 we “ os. ‘as : eee 
Total group 64 91 53 o2 69 42 110 111 





*Students enrolled in the pre-professional cur- 
ricula are included in the arts group until the time 
of transfer to the professional unit. 

+ The mortality assigned to low scholarship is at 
a minimum in this table, for a student’s failure to 
return has been assigned to this category only as there 
was definite committee action concerning his record. 


A closer analysis of the present status of the 
Although 
the basis of classification here is the division in 


two groups is presented in Table III. 


which the student was enrolled at the time of 
leaving college, the pattern is very similar to that 
obtained when groups are compared according 
Thus, of 
the original group of study students, only five 


to the eurriculum originally elected. 


have received degrees in medicine with fifteen 
more in training, in contrast to fifteen of the 
control students who have completed the course 
and twenty more still in medical school. In law, 
dentistry and business administration, the per- 
centages of complete and incomplete records are 
not very different for the two groups, but in 
arts the control students again show a definite 
advantage. Significantly more study students 
are dropped for scholastic reasons, while the 
proportions which resign college work for other 
causes are practically identical for the two 
groups. 

Comparisons on quality of work in the upper 
years of the arts college and in professional 
schools favored the control group in eleven of 
the fourteen situations studied. In the other 
three instances the number of cases in the control 
group was so much greater than those in the 
experimental group that more rigorous initial 
selection probably explains the departure from 
the usual trend. While the differences in favor 
of the control group are not statistically signifi- 
eant when taken singly, the direction of these 
differences, supported by similar trends for the 
junior college period, affords considerable basis 
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ning in study techniques 
higher quintile 
Apparently a 
work 


tic attitude or 


an not change 


study 


de creditable records while 


n their attempt to do 
‘isties of students who 


d the freshman vear in good standing 


A study of such faetors as 

tic aptitude test rating, age, type of high 
chool attended and curriculum elected in college 
indicated that an individual’s chances of success 
varied considerably according to his position on 


Thus if he was older than the 


these measure 

average student at entrance, below the median of 
e group oO ntelligence tests and received his 
raining in a small high school, his chances of 
iecess in college were less than one in four, 


whereas the student who was bright, young and 


al 


ove the average of the study group on Regents 


about three chances in four 


examinations had 
of surviving the freshman year in good standing. 


Probability tables worked out on this basis show 


rather strikingly the influence of other factors 


than position in high-school class on college per- 


sistence, and open up the possibility of improv- 
ing the estimation of achievement by taking into 


consideration a number of aspects of the stu 


dent’s life. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An evaluation of the educational progress of 


students who entered college from the lower 
fifths of their high-school classes and completed 
a course in study techniques was complicated by 
the lack of 


afford some index to the efficacy of the pro- 


adequate controls. However, to 
cedure, their college achievement was contrasted 
with that of students matched on all pertinent 
factors except high-school performance. On this 
measure the “eontrol” group ranked sufficiently 


above the study group to escape the course re- 


quirement but were inferior to the average stu- 
dent 


special study training. 


from the lowest quintile admitted without 
The 


following trends 
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appeaved in an analysis of the university careers 
of these experimental and control students, | 

(1) The study students ranked about a fourth 
of a grade-point below the control group in 


freshman and sophomore year achievement. 
This difference is less than that evident on pre- 
course measures, such as high-schoo] Regents 
examinations, suggesting that the training has 
tended to reduce the gap between the two groups 

(2) Achievement in specific subjects closely 
approximates the trends shown by grade-point 
averages. The study group ranked no higher jn 
English, a subject for which special drills had 
been given, than in other courses. 

(3) The control group shows an advantage 
with respect to persistence in college and pro- 
fessional schools, and the same trends hold for 
quality of achievement in these upper years, 

(4) Six out of every ten study students drop 
out of college without receiving a degree and five 
out of ten control students do likewise. An 
analysis of factors related to differential achieve- 
ment indicates that data on such points as Re- 
gents achievement, intelligence test scores, age 
and previous educational history may profitably 
supplement fifth of class in determining en- 
trance to such a course and aptitude for college 
work. 

Ruts E. Eckert 
Epwarp §S. JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
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